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Part L 
—" Mich diinket, nie 
Solien Nord und Siid sich kitssen !"" 

HERE is often (if we may be pardoned so clumsy an expres- 
sion) a species of ex post facto noticeability about persons, 
which but too frequently exposes us, the observers, to the charge of 
hypocrisy. The dull, mean, awkward boy whom we kicked and 
cuffed about at school, if in after life he should chance in any way 
to conquer or stumble upon distinction, becomes immediately in- 
vested with a new interest in our eyes, and we are able to recall a 
hundred traits and peculiarities, all of which were manifest augu- 
ries of those after achievements, and none of which we would have 
remembered, had their existence not been predicated by those after 
achievements. We contemplate the successful or the notorious 
man as we look at an actor, through lorgnettes, and the nearer view 
and closer scrutiny acquaint us with traits and expressions that we 
would not have suspected at a casual glance. Often we recall 
things really noticeable, and oftener still, we deceive ourselves into 
the belief that we remember such things; but we are not there- 
fore to be hastily stigmatized as hypocrites. For I hold that a man 
deceives himself as much, if not more, than he can deceive others. 
Few men are so hardened as to be able to contemplate, in its naked 
enormity, the motive that prompts them to a bad action. That same 
fertility of imagination which helps us to clothe lies in a living 
form and invest them with deception, reality and vraisemblance in 
the eyes of others, is fully as capable of vailing and lending the 
shape we desire to our own thoughts, The murderer is able to hide 
his awful crime within the shadow of revenge, and even to quiet 
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his conscience with excuses which, however specious they may ap- 
pear to us, have for him a palpable and genuine sufficiency, Every 
one can recall a dozen instances, within his own experience, of this 
kind of self-deception. It is nothing more than one of the protean 
manifestations of the influence of the mEA upon us all, Our con- 
tinued dwelling upon a thing and our good will toward it create 
our faith in it, and whatever we have faith in acquires a positive ex- 
istence for us. 

It frequently happens, also, that we notice peculiarities without 
reasoning upon them. Some men strike us, we observe their in- 
dividualisms, and from them as premises, build up a theory or sup- 
pose a future. Others again attract our notice fully as much, but 
the results of our observations are put away in memory’s garners as 
simply facts, latent and unassorted, as the botanist thrusts his speci- 
mens into his portfolio, to be used or thrown away as their charac- 
ter and importance may happen afterward to demand. They are 
like axioms or definitions, which we commit to memory mechanic- 
ally, without, perhaps, a suspicion of the pertinence with which 
they become invested in our subsequent studies. 

Such, I presume, was the character in a great measure of the 
notice I first took of the man who is to be the subject of the present 
narrative. Certain things in his appearance and manners struck me, 
but from them, as a basis, I would never have argued what he was, 
nor what he did; although, now that I know the workings of the 
plot, now that the curtain has descended upon the Fifth Act, I can 
see the eloquent relationship of destiny with character. 

Tristan, as I shall call him, was a classmate of the present writer, 
at College. He was not one of my intimate friends, in the 
full sense of intimacy, though I believe that he had a stronger re- 
gard for me than for almost any other of those with whom we 
associated. Circumstances tended to bring us together more fre- 
quently than either of us would perhaps have sought; our rooms 
were in the same building, and upon the same floor; our seats ad- 
joined in class and in chapel, and we took our meals at the same 
table, criticising the same bad fare, for considerably over a year. 
Then he was incorrigibly lazy, and preferred to take his mathematics 
at second-hand, in which matter my mediocrity was sufficiently 
“advanced” to meet all drafts of his entire deficiency; and, more- 
over, the man was noticeable, and I was a curious lad, taking great 
delight in what I was pleased to call the study of human problems ; 
so I was willing to encourage his visits, thinking to make myself 
master of his character. Vainest of follies, this, to apply the mild- 
est term to it; very likely worse than folly, for 





’Tis an awkward thing to play with souls, 
And matter enough to save one’s own, 
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I have hunted up a series of photographs of our handsome faces, 
which we classmates exchanged with each other on graduating, and 
I have that of Tristan now before me. Wretched fifty-cent affair 
though it be, it yet very palpably brings the man before my eye. 
I think that almost every one of an observant habit would be struck 
by such a face, and would turn to gaze at it, perplexed. Tristan 
was quite a handsome youth at the time this sun-picture was taken. 
He had a mellow-brown complexion that was sometimes tinged 
with red, on cheek and chin, like a Savoyard’s. There was the prom- 
ise also of a genuine blue beard, such as Frenchmen of the ancien 
régime aspired to display. His face was small, his mouth a pleas- 
ant, womanish one, with lips not large, but very red; nose straight, 
and finely carved after a somewhat classic model. His hair, which 
he wore student fashion, very long, was intensely black, straight, 
and coarse, somewhat like an Indian’s, and he was in the habit of 
throwing it back with his fingers, which, with its usually rough, 
unkempt condition, gave him quite a fierce look. This leonine 
trait was greatly enhanced by hiseye. Rather small, vividly black, 
it glistened sometimes, then again gleamed and glowed as if its 
light were that of a carbuncle. The “ white of his eye” had that 
bluish semi-lucency which we see in very fine porcelain. Usually 
he walked and sat with head down, so that his eyes were shaded, 
sheathed as it were, under the lids and their long lashes, but when 
in being suddenly accosted, he would glance at you, they met your 
eyes like the flash of a bright sword plucked quickly from its scab- 
bard, or like the gleam of a dark lantern, the slide of Which is un- 
expectedly removed. This was only momentary, coming and going 
as quickly as the glimmer of Summer lightning athwart a dark 
horizon, but there was a lurid wildness in the flash that both 
startled and pained you. The flash gone, there was a sad softness 
about them of which you would not have believed them capable. 
Studying his features and his manner in their ensemble, you would 
not fail to detect a distressful something about the man which you 
could not account for—a manner compact of fierceness and dejec- 
tion—as if he irked at and rebelled against a weight either of cir- 
cumstance or of thought which he yet could neither fling off nor 
escape from. 

In his habits, Tristan was unpardonably a sloven. He lounged 
about if listless languor, neglected his dress, did not, nay, could not, 
study, and often seemed to give way to the purest inanition. His 
scholarship was noticeably deficient in a class generally below par, 
and he evinced not the least concern for the want of respect thus 
entailed. He was, in every outward regard, utterly devoid of am- 
bition, and almost his only occupation was the reading of novels, in 
which, nevertheless, he appeared seldom to take any very absorbing 
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interest. Without exception, he was the most abstracted man I 
ever saw; plunged in one perpetual revery, from which it was next 
to impossible entirely to rouse him, and in which, if you watched, 
you could see that his brow was ever knit, his nether lip ever being 
gnawed. Did you challenge his attention, he would glance fiercely 
and frowningly up, drawing that diamond-pointed blade upon you, 
as if it were dangerous to interrupt his dreams; and, when you 
finally made him ‘understand your query, the answer was given 
slow ly and hesitatingly, e each word pronounced separately and with 
a peculiar compression of the lips after it, indicating the necessity 
for considerable effort to enable him to confine his wandering 
thoughts within the demands of the subject. Withal, when fairly 
roused and made to take part in what was going on around him, 
his voice was most pleasant and his smile exquisitely sweet. At 
times, also, there was in his manners a soft, womanly, twining af- 
fectionateness that won you and made you warm to him most 
strangely. 

Tristan had few acquaintances in college, and no confidential 
friend, unless I could be so styled, and I could by no means claim 
to know him well, None understood him; some thought him a 
mystery; others deemed him insane, and net a few were afraid of 
him, by reason of those dark-lantern flashes of his strange eye. 

That there was wealth under this rather barren exterior, I was 
too much a disciple of Lavater not to believe; but I saw it was 
the wealth of the neglected, weed-choked garden, and I feared that 
any effectual cleaning out of the tares could only be accomplished 
by also rooting up most of the fruit-bearing plants. Indeed, I was 
almost convinced that his richness was of ruin, like that of the 
oasis upon whose borders the fatal sands encroach, and whose cen- 
tral fountains are rapidly drying up. He was evidently a mystery, 
but not a pleasant one; and, failing to probe it immediately, there 
is great probability I would have found it not interesting enough 
to lure me on to a continuance of the study, but would have soon 
subsided into formalism with him, had not an incident at once en- 
forced the renewal of our intimacy and again awakened my curi- 
osity, by giving me a glimpse of another feature in his character: 
namely, that under his abstracted, unworldly manner, there seethed 
a perfect lava-flood of almost uncontrollable passion. 

Being in New York with some of my student friends—I.believe 
we had stolen off, to witness the début of some “F in alt.” prima 
donna at Castle Garden—I was strolling up Broadway after night- 
fall, when I encountered Tristan. Having lost my comrades, I 
linked my arm in his, and we continued tae walk together, study- 
ing street life in rather 4 more quiet fashion, perhaps, than is cus- 
tomary among under-graduates who are off on a frolic. Just at 
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the corner of a by-street intersecting Broadway, we were encoun- 
tered by one of those poor, forlorn wretches who flaunt on the pave, 
brazen bravery without, and within, haunting, cancerous horror. 
God save her! She was a lovely, a very lovely creature, tall and 
statuesque, with wondrous large, dark eyes, and a round, white 
arm; her face was pale and haggard, through its paint, and her 
voice was harsh and abrupt, yet one could see that she had been 
once the mistress of all fascinations. In the light of the street lamp 
she stopped us, laid her hand upon my companion’s arm, looked 
down into his eyes a moment undazzled, touched his breast lightly 
with her other hand, and then, motioning toward the side street, 
uttered the single word—* Come !” 

The effect upon Tristan was electric. Never, under any cireum- 
stances, have I seen the voluptuous part of a man’s nature more 
terribly roused from its inmost depths. The fury of the Italian 
were insignificant in comparison. It even eclipsed the mad passion 
of the Quadroon woman. His eye flashed, and expanded, and 
pulsed with living light; a crimson flush overspread his face and 
brow, visible enough in the gas-light; and he panted like a wounded 
deer at whose flank already charges the pursuing hound. Watch- 
ing him then, as he clutched my arm and swayed before the whirl- 
wind of his passion thus flung loose, I could fully understand and 
appreciate that splendid picture of Porphyro, the lover at Made- 
line’s bedside, in Keats’ “Eve of St. Agnes :” 

Ethereal, flushed, and like a throbbing star, 
Seen ’mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose. 

Suddenly, as if the climax of passion conquered, regardless of me, 
of the place, the light, the passing throng, of everything in fact, he 
seized the woman with a spring, almost crushed her to his breast, 
and kissed her twice. I instantly dragged him away and hurried 
him off with what speed I could, he going on in a passive manner 
that strangely contrasted with the delirious madness he had just 
evinced. We walked for some distance in silence, I being puzzled 
how to treat him, or how to understand him, when he turned tow- 
ard me abruptly, and, brushing his hand across his forehead, 
said: 

“You do not know how much you have done for me, sir. That 
woman, in half an hour’s intercourse, would have made me willing 
to barter my soul for her.” 

“You ought never to expose yourself to such influences, then, 
Tristan.” 

He laughed. “Oh no, ’*twas not that, I—I am peculiar; my pas- 
sion lies very deep—’twas not the simple touch of a woman—but a 
something—a trait—a glance—a mesmeric influence—that fired the 
train, Ten thousand such might fondle me, only to disgust me - 
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but that woman—she found my devil, sir—uncorked the bottle in 
which he was sealed up; you saved me from her, sir.” 

Such a glimpse as this of the man’s inward nature made me shud- 
der for him. On the other hand, the promptness for which he gave 
me credit, and the recognition of his emergency which he supposed 
I had arrived at, attracted him to me with great force. He sought 
me constantly, gave up to me, consulted me, and seemed to wish to 
lean upon me entirely, as one in whom he had that reliance which 
he felt- unable to place in himself. From that time he forced me to 
be friendly with him, and to take an interest in him, as one who 

*sought me, gave me credit for more sagacity than I possessed, 
looked up to me, and permitted me to wield unlimited influence 
over him in all external matters and relations. Still, the mystery 
that overhung him was not solved for me. Probably he himself 
could not have drawn the vail, even had he wished to do so, 

Tristan went quietly through college, graduated rather by favor 
than upon scholarship, and returned to his home in Mississippi, giv- 
ing me a pressing invitation to pay him a visit, which I promised 
to do in the course of a year, as business would then call me to the 
South; and I had great curiosity to see the people with whom he 
had passed his earlier years, knowing how much relative truth there 
is in John Locke’s (Aristotle’s *) assumption of an absolute mental 
tabula rasa. 

When I reached Vicksburg, about the specified time, Tristan was 
there to meet me, and bis reception of me gave me no room to 
doubt but that I would be most cordially welcome. I found him 
living upon a fine plantation, with his father and mother, and, as he 
was the only child, his circumstances were those natural to the heir 
to quite a considerable fortune. The property, real and personal, 
was very large; the estate was in a healthy and pretty location; 
and the mansion extensive, of some pretensions architecturally, and 
both in its external and internal appointments, bespeaking good 
taste on the part of its occupiers. Tristan’s father, Mr. Marc, was 
a large, portly, handsome man, of rather plethoric habit, middle 
age, and really commanding presence. In every thing, he gave 
token of the hospitable country gentleman, sufficiently educated and 
intelligent, urbane, courteous, kind, but of that sluggish habit and 
indifferent air which is partly the result of an enervating climate, 
and partly, perhaps, a consequence of a gay youth-period, both in- 
teracting to torpify the entire animal system, through the medium 
of the liver. 

*“ Aer & obrws, wnep iv ypaumareiw © undév Uma pyer Evredexeta 
vey paupméevov onep 6vufaiver éxi rov vov.” (Arist. de Anima, iii. iv., 
14, lvii., p. 71,ed C. Tauchnitz.) Compare Kuhn and Jungermann, t. iv. 661. 
Bekker in loco. Sir J. Macintosh, Eth. Phil. Dissert., 3 6, p. 249, and 
Whewell Dissert. on Studies of the University, p. 54, 
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Mrs. Mare was a handsome, stately, well-preserved woman, of 
apparently liberal views, sufficient refinement, and a very sociable 
habit, both knowing how and loving to talk. She was tall, brown- 
haired, and had what might be characterized as a conventional face. 
There was also in the house a fair, innocent young girl of some 
seventeen or eighteen Summers, very pretty, and loving, and modest, 
and artless, and unconscious—Cecilia Mare by name; a relative of 
the family, and there on a visit. 

It was no fault of the Mares if I had failed to enjoy my visit. 
The master of the house treated me with frank hospitality, put ser- 
vants and horses at my command, and did all that a host could to 
make me feel at home. Mrs. Mare received me as a woman who 
loved company, accorded me the intimacy supposed to be due to 
the friend of one’s son, and exerted herself to make me acquainted 
throughout the vicinage. I was soon on terms of chatty friendship 
with Ceci—as none could help calling this sweet child-woman ; 
and we moved on pleasantly in that cousinly freedom which is neces- 
sary to the ease of people sojourning in intimacy under the same 
roof. 

But I had not been there long ere I discovered that there was 
a skeleton in the house, and I was in a measure compelled to return 
to my old anatomical propensities. Annoying as it was, I soon 
found that it would require the skill of a psychological Vesalius to 
discover and identify the morbific influence here at work. There 
was some poisonous element at the root of it, some toad perdu be- 
neath Pasquino’s fatal sage-tree*; some spell of blasting power 
there at the bottom of the fountain; its surface, to be sure, was 
fair and placid enough, but when I looked down into its depths, I 
shuddered like Phebe Pyncheon at the brink of Maule’s well—like 
her also, unable to account for the cause of my shuddering. 

There was Mr. Marc—placid, almost stolid—yet I could feel he 
had not always been so. Were his passions burnt out; did he dread 
their upheaval; or were they, like some sullen lava-tide, choked 
under such a mass of superincumbent scorie that an earthquake 
would be required to lay bare their molten centre? I could not 
satisfy myself what theory to adopt, yet I was fully convinced that 
some such theory was necessary in the premises. 

Tristan distressed me. He was more abstracted than ever ; ner- 
vous, starting, moody, dejected, to such an inordinate degree that I 
was apprehensive these things were symptoms of incipient insanity. 
His gayety of the first few days—which Mrs. Mare thanked me for, 
as due entirely to my presence—soon subsided, and he wore a dis- 
turbed, haggard look, which I could not help fancying was usual to 
him, since it did not seem to attract the notice of the household, nor 


* Boccaccio—Decameron, iv. 7. 
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to occasion them any solicitude. A few days of quiet observation 
led me to confine my scrutiny thenceforth to Mrs. Marc’s character, 
every thing tending to confirm me in my first impressions, that, if I 
could but know her and read her thoughts, I would be able to find 
the skeleton, delve up the toad, and, seeing clearly to the bottom 
of the well, to analyze, estimate, and possibly neutralize its poison- 
ous ingredients. And I soon found, also, that, spite of all my care, 
she guessed the tenor of my thoughts, and quietly but defiantly 
challenged my investigations. It was provoking enough, being 
thus defied, that I could advance no further than simply to suspect 
her, without even one vague idea of what, nor for what. That she was 
a mask-wearer I felt very sure, but the mask itself was impenetrable 
by any means in my power; so that I could not at all guess what 
was the character of the features behind it, nor whether they were 
of angel, man or devil. Ordinarily, one would say he had never seen 
a more affectionate woman in her family than was Mrs. Mare. No 
one could have been more careful of their comfort, more unweariedly 
sedulous to anticipate their wishes. And she seemed to do this with 
genuine pleasure, as if the act itself brought her its own reward. 
And yet, after close study, unwilling as I was to entertain the notion 
without more satisfactory evidence of its truth, or at least some 
theory which would render reasonable such a damaging supposition, 
I could not resist the conclusion that this woman had a way of mak- 
ing those around her uneasy, nervous—in some fashion placing her- 
self down there at the bottom of the fountain, and causing them to 
shiver as they looked over the brink. Whether this was purposely 
done, or whether there was some subtle repulsive influence ingrained 
in her nature, I could not venture to determine. I noticed that 
Ceci was entirely free from the sway of this magnetism, thanks to 
her innocenee and unconsciousness ; and I was only slightly affected 
by it, and this perhaps purely through sympathy with Tristan. But 
all else went fearfully awry. I watched, and I knew that all this 
was very strange—a strangeness that I could not “welcome,” 
either; beyond this point, I did not dare to decide. One thing I 
found out right speedily: Mrs. Marc was a woman of infinite capa- 
bilities, of a fine, appreciative nature; one who ought to possess a 
rare wealth of passion, and the loftiest reach of soul. Was she 
warped, then; were these faculties drowned in some dark soul- 
wreck ; had the noble ship, sailing gayly out of port toward some 
rewarding harbor, been boarded by pirates, or mastered by mutiny, 
and made thenceforth to cruise under the hideous, hating black flag, 
a craft of Ishmael, “ whose hand was to be against every man, and 
every man’s hand against it?” I could not say. In every way she 
gave token, this woman, of the profoundest love for her husband, 
and yet, when she hung about him, the absurd idea always seized 
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me, that—I have to speak extravagantly—were it not for this so 
intense love, she would delight to stick pins in him, to torture him, 
to see him stretched, wrung and writhing, upon the terrible rack. 
In short, puzzle my brains about it how I chose, the woman was 
inscrutable. I felt that there was a play going on, but I was not 
admitted behind the scenes ; I had no programme of the performance, 
and the first act in its movements did not reveal to me whether 
*twas a tragedy I was a spectator to, or a comedy. I must there- 
fore quietly retain my loge, level my lorgnette, and, with what 
patience I could command, await the denouement and catastrophe. 
If it perplexed me to witness the intercourse between husband 

and wife, a much stronger term is required to convey the results of 
my study of the relations between mother and son, and their con- 
duct toward each other. On her part, in outward semblance at 
least, the manifestations were invariably most affectionate. She 
called him “my dear son,” fondled and petted him, hung about him, 
and when he was in the house, seemed to use an effort to be con- 
stantly near him. Nor was this done merely for effect, and in the 
presence of others. Often, when I have gone into the library, I 
have found her engaged in a game of chess or cards with him, or 
reading to him. She would make him stand beside her at the piano 
when she sang, and drive her when she visited among her acquaint- 
ance. And yet, if this was not done for effect, what motive could 
govern her? A woman of her watchful sagacity could not fail to 
notice that he was terribly afraid of her; that he shrank continually 
from her touch; that her very presence seemed to crush and wither 
him. If she loved him as her actions pretended, she must have 
been aware that this was not the way to win his love in return, 
Did she love him, or did she hate him, with all that keen, subtile, 
refined hatred which is capable of being engendered only in the 
breast of the intellectual woman? That hatred of the strong, 
fierce woman, which only a woman has ever fully pictured, as thus; 

A woman’s spite! You wear steel-mail; 

A woman takes a housewife from her breast, 

And plucks the delicatest needle out, 

As ’twere a rose, and pricks you carefully 

’Neath nails, ’neath eyelids, in your nostrils. 
And did she not hate him after this fashion? I found myself re 
peatedly putting this question to my soul—not without torture from 
it—but I was not able to answer it satisfactorily. However, I could 
not resist the conclusion that to Mrs. Mare’s influence almost 
altogether Tristan owed his peculiarities of character and of conduct, 
especially the strange dejection, hesitancy and timidity, which were 
so painfully manifest in his every action. This I knew because 
these things had so much more power over him than when he was 
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at college, and because he seemed most their victim when in her 
presence. What, then, was the nature of this malefic influence she 
exerted ? Did it reside in some tangible hold she had upon him, 
and by means of which she kept him in perpetual terror; was it 
simply apprehension on his part that she was on the eve of discover- 
ing something which, if known, would eternally blast him ; or was 
it purely and simply that magnetic fascination which, as we all 
know, one person is sometimes able to put forth toward another— 
consciously or unconsciously as the case may be—and thus bind up 
his soul in everlasting, cankering fetters? Either of these it might 
be; but—the impelling motive? And here the sum of my dis- 
coveries was simply, I cannot understand Mrs. Mare. 

It was part of Tristan’s misery that he also did not understand 
his mother. This I suspected, and he confessed it to me one day 
when I had been with him over a fortnight. We had been reading 
in the shade of a noble tree that graced the lawn in front of the 
house, when he laid his book down suddenly, and, shooting a fire- 
flash at me from those eyes of his, said, 

“Ned, how think you; is it love, or hate?” 

“ What do you mean, Tristan ?” 

“Have you not been studying us? I have noticed, and so has 
she, too. Does she love me, or does she hate me ?” 

* Who—Ceci ?” 

“ No—no—no; the other—Mrs, Mare—my mother—” 

“Hate you! What an absurd idea! You should be ashamed to 
confess the entertaining of such crotchets.” 

“ Js it an absurd idea, Ned?” said he, weariedly; “I hope so, 
but—I really do not know; it is what I have been seeking to know 
ever since I could think—yet I cannot—and the thought—the black 
dread—has caused me—makes me what I am; I’d far rather be 
dead !” 

“Are you talking about me, you lazy young gentlemen?” It 
was Mrs. Mare, who passed by us just then with a bunch of freshly- 
gathered flowers in her hand, and bent a warm, nay, a sultry smile 
upon us as she spoke, 

Tristan paled and shivered. “There, you see,” murmured he; 
“that is just it. She is always near me—she knows my thoughts, 
I think—and that smile! it numbs me like her touch! Oh, Ned! 
for God’s sake—as my only friend—try to find some remedy for 
this—some antidote for the poison that kills me! Yow can watch 
and observe—I cannot—she blinds me. Oh, Ned, what shall I do?” 

“Be a man, Tristan, Get to work, and fling aside this moody 
gloom, so unworthy of you. These are but fancies of yours, which 
acquire consistency by being brooded over. Stir yourself, or they 
will entirely master you.” 
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“Too late, if they de fancies!” murmured the unhappy young 
man, drearily. 

I soon began to detect other complications in this strange family, 
complications which, in a measure, involved me, and tended mate- 
rially to hasten on, perhaps to govern, the final catastrophe. Ceci, 
innocent and loving, frank and gay, was the only sunbeam in the 
house. There was a naive, unaffected life about this little girl 
which was exceedingly charming. One could not help thinking of 
her as entirely a child, sunny and bright, whom you would delight 
to take upon your lap, to dandle and caress. And yet, the revela- 
tions of a week proved but too clearly that she was a grown wo- 
man, with a heart’s large store to lavish in love upon the chosen 
one. And this chosen one, also, was Tristan. A true woman, she 
opened the fountains of her heart at the magic touch of sympathy. 
She saw that he was wretched, and her consciousness of his woe 
won him greater way with her than any highest gifts he might 
have been able to boast. Thus she took the dark cloud over her 
sunshine, confident, with a loving woman’s confidence, that the 
genial rays of that sunshine would be able to penetrate the cloud, 
scatter it, and make it finally disappear. His dark gloom did not 
frighten her; she did not scorn him for his timid, restless unmanli- 
ness; for all his shortcomings she seemed to find more than an ex- 
cuse, more than a justification, in the simple fact, He is wretched. 
And I doubt not she said within herself: “I will devote my life to 
probe this misery to its source, that, knowing what are its elements, 
I may alleviate it. I will render the sombre walls of his heart dia- 
phanous, and through them I will pour in upon his soul rich floods 
of my eternal sunshine, till his whole life shall blossom as the rose, 
and return me fairest fruits of love and gladness!” Thus, oh, my 
reader, do the true women ever build about our rude hovels their 
dainty fairy palaces, and fancy our miserable mud images to be 
statues of purest Parian, graven and regal ! 

While Cecilia was thus investing the wealth of her life in such a 
precarious venture as Tristan, Mrs. Mare evidently did all she could 
to foster the predilection, and to awaken a corresponding flame in 
her son’s bosom. She took every occasion to throw the two in each 
other’s way, and, secure of Ceci, to stir the waters of that gloomy 
tarn, Tristan’s heart. She seemed to be cognizant of that wild fury 
of sensuous outpouring of which he was capable, and to use every 
means in her power to open the flood-gates. I watched her closely, 
and she knew it. 

“It will be best for them both,” said she to me, curtly, one day; 
“have you any fancies that way yourself?” pointing toward the 
girl, Ishook my head. “I understand,” said she, with some sar- 
casm in her smile; “you think her a butterfly, only fit for fair Sum 
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mer days, and not at all adapted to your grandiose style. But 
there is Winter enough—or November, rather—in Tristan, and, if 
they can make a match, the pair of them will give us all the seasons 
—the year en bon point. You understand ?” 

“Perhaps so; but not why Tristan should have so much Novem- 
ber in his heart. Can you explain it ?” 

“Oh, he was born under Saturn, I suppose, or some other melan- 
choly star,” said she; then, looking at me a moment, she smiled the 
most incomprehensible smile it was ever my fortune to witness, 
adding, “ You are frank, certainly. I might explain something of 
it, if I were to try, but—Tristan is nervous, and then, 7 s’ennuie 
toujours.” 

“Nervousness is half prescience, sometimes, Mrs. Mare,” said I, 
provoked. 

“Hh, oui! So the nautilus folds its wings and sinks when the 
storm is coming, though, to owr dull senses, there is not the slightest 
premonition of it. Do I carry out your idea, sir poet ?” 

“Precisely, and poetically. Tristan’s apprehensions are not mere 
nervousness, then, but a prophetic consciousness of impending 
evil?” 

“If you wish it so, soit/” said she, with that same strange smile, 
“Tristan has his béte-noire.” 

“ And, he is reasonably afraid—” 

“That said béte-noire, though never before suspected of cannibal- 
ism, will surely devour him—ha! And you, knowing who repre- 
sents that horrid monster, are puzzling your brains in search of 
why and wherefore. Very good. I desire you every success, 
though I do not envy you should you chance to attain to your ob- 
ject. If we make it a practice to lift vails, we are sure to encounter 
death’s-heads, Mr. And it is best in most cases to let those 
wear their masks who will, especially in times of pestilence, for 
then our eyes are not likely to be shocked with a sight of the 
plague-spots. But, to come to practical matters: will you aid me 
in promoting this so desirable union ?” 

“Your motive ?” 

“Fie, sir; you are ungallant! Know you not that our sex never 
acknowledge a motive? And are you not also aware that all 
women are born match-makers—that a married couple never meets 
bachelor or maid without wishing to make it a partie carrée—how 
could we help it, indeed, believing as we do, that marriages are pre- 
ordained in heaven, and that the object of life is to effect the con- 
summation of as many as possible? I have been looking a bride 
for you—one combining intellect, beauty, and—dot.” 

“Thank you,” said I; “probably, though, you are right. It 
may help Tristan. But Ceci, do you forget her and her happiness?” 
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“Do you forget, sir, that Iam a mother!” answered she, proud- 
ly, and in a tone of the utmost sincerity. Could I then be mistaken, 
after all? Might not her talk just now have been mere badinage, 
to punish me for the credit I gave to Tristan’s perturbed fancies ? 
Might she not intend to purge him of these, by showing him, in the 
most forcible manner, their inconsequence, their wild irrationality ? 
Again I could only say: I do not comprehend this woman, 

Tristan could not long hold out against the forces that besieged 
him: his mother’s adroit management; the eager out-going of Ceci’s 
love toward him; and my consenting aspect. He did resist at first, 
and it was most honorable to him, for he loved hey passionately. 
It was because of this love, perhaps, that he avoided her, reluctant 
to link her bright life to his dark and dismal future; for dark and 
dismal certainly were its promises to his bewildered mind. But he 
yielded at last, and, I judged from the remains of his emotion when 
telling me, he yielded in obedience to one of those fits of passion 
which now and then swept over him with the blind and unsparing 
rush of a crevasse. 

“My wildness frightened her, sir,” said he; “but she does not 
fear me. She is mine, Ned; loves me as woman never loved! 
Let them but dare to take her from me now! She is mine, forever 
and ever mine!” 

And it seemed now indeed as if Mrs. Mare had been almost 
prophetic in her anticipation of the result to Tristan that would flow 
from this consummation of her wishes. For a fortnight he was a 
changed man. He acquired color, his step became firmer and more 
elastic, he displayed greater confidence in himself, less shrinking and 
timidity, and even awakened materially out of his painful abstrac- 
tion. Ceci’s eyes danced with delighted pride as she beheld these 
symptoms of amendment, which were to her palpable auguries of 
the final complete success that was to result from her ministrations. 
And Tristan began to plan for the future—having somebody to 
plan for—and resumed his neglected studies, as if resolved to render 
himself worthy of the love he had won. Thus, for a while, did he 
and Ceci live on in a delightful idyl, their thoughts filling in the 
scene with fairest cloud-castles and Arcadian prospects—a very, 
very lovely dream, but still—a dream! 

“Did I not tell you how it would be, sceptic ?” said Mrs, Mare 
to me; “oh, what a panacea is love!” 

“ You know that ?” asked I, carelessly. 

She grew deathly pale, and then flushed, while her eyes fixed me 
with a look of terrible hate. “ Young man,” said she, “ there is a 
certain wisdom in discovery, but there is a far greater wisdom in 
reticence. Beware!” 

“My dear madam,” I answered hastily, “I had no thought to 
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wound you. My remark was a merely chance one, and had no 
covert meaning, I assure you.” 

“You are right, I do not doubt,” said she, recovering herself; 
“but you touched me sore. Love has been a poison to me, instead 
of aliment.” She uttered these words with an impassioned bitter- 
ness that is altogether indescribable. 

“ There is no poison there,” rejoined I, willing to change the sub- 
ject, and pointing to Tristan and Ceci; “ if it only lasts.” 

“They tell me,” said Mrs. Mare, in a quiet but intense tone, “that, 
excepting ove passion, no human emotion does last, in this transito- 
ry, fickle world of ours.” 

* And that passion is—” 

“ Curiosity !” said she, curtly. But she could not rebuff me that 
way. 

“ Curiosity—perhaps,” I drawled ; “ or, some say, hatred.” 

“Or hate,” said she, in the same tone; “soit, d@ votre plaisir, 
monsieur.” Then, ere she had got quite away, she turned, saying, 
pleasantly : 

“ Let me advise you, Mr. -, to read scene second, act third, of 
one Master William Shakespeare’s play called ‘ Hamlet,’ particu- 
larly the latter part of the scene, where the prince amuses himself 
with that respectable diplomat, Rosenkrantz.” 

* Ah, Mrs. Mare,” replied I, bitterly, “I have gotten over that 
pipe-playing vanity, now, and have a much more unpleasant office 
forced upon me. Pardon me, but I shall have also to quote you a 
text—from Bacon—this: ‘ Men must know that in this theatre of 
man’s life, it is reserved only for God and the angels to be lookers 
on;’ I am neither, madam, and I owe a duty of friendship to your 
son, Tristan, and no sneers, however keen and well-aimed, shall 
drive me off from the discharge of this duty. You must excuse me, 
as I wish to make myself perfectly understood.” 

“Of course; I commend such heroic devotion,” said she; then, 
as that singularly repulsive smile again flitted over her face, she 
added: “the day may come, sir, when you will be much less ready 
to constitute yourself my son Tristan’s guardian than you seem to 
be just now,” with which words she left me abruptly. 

It was the next day after this, that, dinner being over, Mr. Mare 
asked me to smoke a cigar with him in the library. We had a good 
deal of talk upon indifferent subjects, all of which, I could readily 
see, was but prefatory to some more important matter. He asked 
me my opinion of Tristan, lamented his nervousness and abstraction, 
and hinted an intention of sending him away to travel, or to study 
a profession. Then, wheeling his chair round, as if to observe my 
countenance, he asked suddenly : 

“That little cousin of mine, Ceci, what do you thipk of her?” 
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I spoke as I felt of her beauty, grace and ingenuousness, thinking, 
perhaps, that he was in doubt whether she were good enough for 
Tristan. He seemed much pleased at hearing my glowing phrases, 
smiled approvingly, and added: 

“ And she is quite a plum, too, Master Edward. She will bring 
her husband, whoever he shall be, a clear hundred thousand on the 
day he puts the ‘ plain gold ring’ about her finger.” 

I told him I thought no reasonable person could object to such a 
solid setting, provided only the jewel was of the first water. He 

yatched me in silence for a moment or two. 

“T think she likes you, Edward—what are you afraid of ? The 
field is clear—why don’t you marry her?” 

I stared at him, open mouthed, “I!—I marry her?” 

“Why yes, you, of course; why not? What’s the obstacle ?” 

Ere I could frame words for reply, the sound ef merry voices 
came in from under the window. I thrust the blind aside, it was 
Tristan with Ceci, going toward the garden, his arm about her 
waist, her head against his shoulder. 

“See here, sir, were there nothing else, there’s hindrance enough.” 

I watched him as he rose up and looked at the couple. His 
fists were clenched, his eyes engorged, and his face purple with 
passion, Surprised, I said : 

“ Why, sir, is it possible you have not noticed this? I thought 
the union had your especial sanction; it certainly has been for- 

yarded greatly from the first by your wife.” 

Looking at him then, and beholding how completely he gave him- 
self up to outrageous fury, I was for the first time fully able to 
recognize in him the father of Tristan. He was unable to articulate 
a word, but, after dashing his clenched fists in insane blows upon 
the table, he rushed headlong out of the room. Fearing some col- 
lision between him and Tristan, I jumped through the window, and 
made haste to join the young couple in the garden, determined at 
any risk to interpose between such mad father and son. But Mr. 
Mare did not come out of the house; so we seated ourselves under 
a rustic arbor in the lower part of the garden, where Ceci com- 
menced weaving me a wreath of the purple blossoms of the convol- 
vulus, which, she laughingly said, would do in place of the hat I 
had come away without. She was just fitting the flowers to my 
bowed, obedient head, when a shrill, wild shriek from the house tore 
us to our feet, blanching our cheeks with involuntary horror. 

“Great God! what is it?” cried Tristan, while I, remembering 
the scene I had just witnessed, felt a flood of terrified thought rash 
to my mind, fairly disarming me with terrible suggestions. But, 
ere I could well think, again that shriek burst forth, followed this 
time by the cries and wails of inferior voices, 
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“Tt is my mother,” said Tristan; “something has happened to 
father.” 

With a common impulse we started and ran toward the house. 
It was as Tristan’s “prophetic soul” had guessed. Mr. Mare lay on 
the floor of his wife’s room, stricken down by a fatal apoplexy. 
Physicians were speedily on the spot, and all was done that science 
and skill could suggest—in vain. It was the second attack. The 
dying man lingered in a comatose state through the night, and died 
at the approach of day, without having returned to consciousness 
for one moment. 

I conjectured, from what I had seen and knew of the circum- 
stances, that, violently angered, he had gone immediately from the 
library to his wife, they had quarreled, and his fury had overcome 
him so completely as to produce the seizure. 

Had I ever entertained any doubts with regard to Mrs. Marc’s 
devotion to her husband, they must have been immediately and en- 
tirely dissipated by her conduct now. Never has it been my lot to 
witness agony more terrible than she suffered, A thousand times, 
shrieking and tearing her hair, she proclaimed herself his murderer, 
and wildly demanded to be led to execution. Then she would fling 
herself upon the lifeless body, and apostrophize it with endearing 
syllables, until one half fancied her mad love was enough to restore 
life to the cold frame she so wildly clasped. Everything that 
baffled, and tortured, and unsubmissive passion could prompt, found 
its way to her lips in fierce, delirious accents, in mad, defiant blas- 
phemy, in wild curses, in frantic prayers and vows. 

And yet, when the day came for the funeral, she took her place 
in the procession as calmly as any of us. It was not that her grief 
was short-lived, but she was able to conquer the first wild burst of 
it, and the rest would be a very silent grief, an inward canker. 

On the succeeding day I took my departure from the house of 
mourning—a house haunted te my fancies by deeper shadows than 
even the shadow of Porphureos Thanatos. When I announced my 
intention of going, I met with much opposition. Tristan hung 
about me, and entreated me to stay, even with tears. But I had 
business in New Orleans of too imperative a nature to be longer 
postponed, and, besides, I thought my presence there at that time 
too much of an intrusion. When Tristan found I was resolute, he 
said : 

“Then I will go with you, Ned.” 

“What!” cried Mrs. Mare, starting from her seat (we were at 
the breakfast-table) ; “you go? You shall not!” 

Tristan quailed a moment, and then, with a courage I did not 
believe him capable of, rejoined, firmly, “ I will!” 

“Mrs. Mare seemed to hesitate, muttered to herself, and then 
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abruptly left the table. In half an hour she sent for me to visit 
her in her room. When I entered I saw that she had been biting 
her lip till it bled. 

“T do not wish Tristan to go with you,” cried she, impetuously ; 
*T have particular reasons for keeping him near me.” 

“Tf those reasons are not insuperable, I would advise you to let 
him go. Change of scene will benefit him greatly, I think.” 

“Tf it were not so sudden,” said she, musingly, “I would make 
him stay; but it does not accord with my purposes, precisely; the 
plan is not yet ripe.” 

“ What plan?” 

“Oh, the plan for his happiness, of course. But ought he to leave 
Ceci? Will she like it ?” 

“She will not object to what will benefit him, I am sure.” 

“Humph! you seem to know her mind very exactly. See here, 
Mr. ; does this taking Tristan away conceal any plot of yours 
—any scheme meant to thwart me?” 

“Plot! scheme!” repeated I, in wonderment. 

“ Enough ; he shall go with you—on one condition.” 

* And that is—” 

“That you will promise me, on your honor as a gentleman, not 
to permit him to go anywhere beyond the limits of the United 
States.” 

“Tt is not likely he will, madam, but, may I ask why such a 
condition ?” 

“No, sir; further than that it concerns his well-being, I cannot 
tell you why, just now at least. Circumstances of which you have 
no knowledge, and over which I have no control, compel me to 
speak in riddles. But, if Tristan goes one step outside this country—— 
mark the words—that moment his ruin is consummated! You 
think all this very strange; so it is, sir, I acknowledge; but it is 
none the less true for that, believe me. Have I your promise ?” 

“ Of course, madam.” 

That evening Tristan and I were aboard a steamer, en route for 
New Orleans, Our stay there was protracted to six months—or at 
least, mine was, and Tristan made no motion toward returning 
home. Contrary to my hope and expectation, I did not see any 
improvement of consequence in my friend during this time. He 
received regular and cheering letters from Ceci; he went into socie- 
ty, and participated in its amusements; but through all, he remained 
the same moody, dejected, timid creature, never trying to leap off 
hia shadow, but creeping along in its very atrius umber. I must 
confess that, by this time, my patience was well nigh exhausted, 
and when, at the end of six months, the exigency of my affairs 
demanded a visit to the Havana, I by no means regretted that my 
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promise to Mrs. Mare prevented Tristan from bearing me company. 
On the day of sailing, my friend seemed overwhelmed with melan- 
choly forebodings. He kept by me constantly, and would not be 
prevented from accompanying me to the steamer. As we stood on 
deck a short time before the hour of departure, Tristan said : 

“You would not wonder at my fears, Ned, nor condemn me, if 
you knew all that Ido. Do you see that man?” 

He pointed toward a Frenchman, whom I had repeatedly noticed 
before at our hotel, either at table, or lounging about the office, 
corridors and bar-room. He was a shrewd, but vulgar-looking fel- 
low, and I had heard Tristan, who seemed to have some slight 
acquaintance with him, accost him as “ Ambroise.” 

“ Yes, I have seen him often, He might be a detective officer, or 
a spy, or a negro-catcher, by his looks. What of him?” 

“‘ Whatever he is, he has never lost sight of me since I left home. 
Notice—he is watching me now.” 

“Who is he; do you know him ?” 

“ Perfectly well. Father employed him at one time, as overseer 
upon his Yazoo plantation.” 

“ But why should he play the spy over you?” 

“‘ He is retained for that purpose, and paid.” 

“By whom?” 

“There is but one! my fate! Oh Ned, can that woman by any 
possibility be my mother? Do you think I can have ever fed at 
her breast, been nursed and dandled in her arms? I will never 
believe it. See; the rogue is coming this way; he is afraid I in- 
tend to run away to Cuba with you,” said he with a sickly smile. 

And in effect, the man Ambroise approached us, and going near 
to Tristan, said, in a low tone: 

“M’sieu Tristann, ze steamer soon starrt; I rreckonn you make 
better to go on board ze levee, done.” 

“ And what if he should not see fit to do so, sirrah?” said I, 
quickly. 

The man leered impudently at me, “taking my measure,” in a 
long stare. Then bowing, “ Mon Dieu! M’sieu,” said he, “I sall 
sink M’sieu is of too grand discretion to raccommand his frriend to 
combat against l’argent, le tout puissant. Eh oui! What zen, does 
M’sieu demand of me? Dommage bien terrible, M’sieu; le diable 
4 quatre, en effet! It will turrn out zis way, per-haps: Ze Havane 
autorités, par exemple, have information altogezzer—how you call 
him ? creditable—of one M’sieu Tristann, flibustier, autrefois cama- 
rade de ce pauvre diable Narcisse Lopez, peut étre ; ce M’sieu Tris- 
tann, he makes une experiment revolutionnaire chez vous. Done, 
cest fini. Dere is ze Moro, par exemple—aprés, la garotte! Oh, 
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oui, M’sieu, ceux choses-ci se font comme le jeu, quand on a d’ar- 
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gent! Un-deux-trois—je perds! Allons, donc, M’sieu Tristann. 
Bon voyage, M’sieu.” 

“He is right,” said Tristan, “ go on, Ambroise, do not be afraid 
of my giving you the slip. You see, Ned, I have cause to be 
gloomy and nervous.” 

“ But why this surveillance over you, my dear friend ?” 

“T do not know; I cannot even guess—time, perhaps, will re- 
veal. Good-by, dear Ned, I may never see you again. God bless 
you!” 

So saying he wrung my hand, left the steamer, and I saw him 
walk across the levee and disappear in the throng, with Ambroise 
following close at his heels, 
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| gg veenne wind of drear December, 
Listened to by dying ember, 
Do you hold the same sad meaning to all other hearts this night ? 
Sweeping over land and ocean, 
With your mighty, rhythmic motion, 
Has your hasting brought swift wasting to their hope and joy and 
light ? 


To them, does your passing darken 
Night’s black shadow, as they hearken; 
Filling it with mystic phantoms, such as throng some haunted spot, 
With the ghosts of joys and pleasures, 
Tortures now that once were treasures ? 
Does your sighing seem the crying of a soul for what is not ? 


Does the same weird, weary moaning 
Seem to underlie your toning, 
Whether risen in your strength or sunk to wailing, fitful blast ? 
Do they hear wild, distant dirges, 
In your falls or in your surges ? 
Does your swelling seem the knelling for a dead, unburied Past ? 
AnnE M, Crane. 
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— earliest indictment on record is of a woman. The manly 
Adam, when he was but two weeks old, saw no better way of 
escaping from his first dilemma than by turning State’s evidence 
against his wife. From that day until now, “The woman that thou 
gavest me to be with me,” has been, in some shape or other, the 
burden of the accusations of men, There does not appear to have 
been, in the historic case above referred to, any marked difference in 
the nature and amount of penalty inflicted on the male and female 
breaker of the law; from which, as Divine Justice itself passed the 
sentence, it may not be unreasonable to infer that the parties were 
held to be equally guilty. If the same justice were dealt to all 
concerned in some of the serious offences of the present day, the 
habitual verdicts of communities would be modified, if not re- 
versed, 

The outery against the extravagant modes and manners prevalent 
among women has become as wearisome from its unavailing persis- 
tency as it is melancholy in its truth. The extravagant expen- 
diture of money by women on dress and equipage, 7s fast: becoming 
an alarming element in our social economy. This is not to be de- 
nied. With this lavishness of expenditure, and partly out of it, has 
grown upon the women of the day a certain quality of manner 
which is, perhaps, best described by the very objectionable adjec- 
tive “fast.” This, also, is not to be denied. Admitting these aceu- 
sations ; not abating one jot or tittle of all the abominablenesses 
they may include, there still remains our outset question, “ Whose 
fault is it?” 

All mention of these points, whether incidental or at length, grave 
or jocose, from the sittings of the French Academy down to the 
pages of “ Punch,” assumes, or, from the absence of all inquiry into 
the causes of the phenomena, appears to do so, that women do and 
are these things by reason of an organi¢ porverseness or depravity 
in themselves ; a constitutional and ineradicable bent. Let us look 
a little deeper. 

Madam de Staél says, “ The strongest desire in man is the desire of 
woman; the strongest desire in woman is the desire of man.” No 
truer thing was ever said. No one doubts the first of these propo- 
sitions ; no one gives proper belief to the second ; women, especially, 


incline to an antagonistic dissent from it, but the women who do 
so are either unreflecting, dishonest or stupid. There may, perhaps, 
be isolated instances of women in whom this desire is wholly want- 
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ing, just as there are of women with beards, but both are mon- 
strosities. In the normal woman, it is a central instinct, an under- 
lying and vital force,and God meant that it should be so; all 
women, from highest to lowest, act from and upon it in greater and 
less degrees, and in endless varieties of ways. Directed to the indi- 
vidual, it becomes strong and passionate love, the corner-stone of 
homes. In general relations and intercourse, it is that part of the 
desire to please which is not benevolent nor unselfish. If women 
would be honest, they would own this unreservedly. 

This leads to the proposition that the average female of society 
endeavors to be, do, and appear that which she finds to be attractive 
and pleasing to the average male of society. It would be easy, 
but foolish, to be terrified by the hubbub of remonstrating voices on 
all sides. “Do you mean to say that women are dressing and be- 
having in this costly, conspicuous and unbecoming way, because 
men like it?” Precisely! or because men conduct as if they liked 
it, which, so iar as their influence goes, comes to the same thing. 

Observe, with a direct view to this question, any large gathering 
of men and women, from a ball in Washington or New York down 
to commencement parties in college towns, or even ministers’ con- 
ferences in country villages. What women win the honors, are 
spoken of as the belles of the occasion, and receive at the hands of 
the men present the most of those courtesies and attentions which 
are (and which ought to be) flattering and gratifying. Are they 
the plainly-dressed women of low voices and quiet manners? Not 
at all. Setting aside as not properly entering into the elements of 
the present inquiry the few whose faces of rare loveliness command 
homage under all circumstances, they are the women whose dress is 
more or less conspicuous, and whose manners are more or less 
“flirtatious” and loud. I say more or less, because this thing must 
of necessity include many degrees; all the way from the woman 
whose dress is so far determined by native good taste (assisted per- 
haps by imperative economy), and whose manners are so far re- 
strained by native good sense and the refinements of culture and 
education that she departs by but a slight shade, possibly so slight 
that she alone is conscious of it, from the ideal behavior and at- 
mosphere of a vivacious and charming woman, down to the woman 
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whose dress and bearing are separated by but as slight a shade 
from the offensiveness and vulgarity of the Jardin Mabille. 

I shall not soon forget a retort courteous once made in my pres- 
ence by a severe matron to her husband, who was discussing the 
distiuguished belles of a ball just ended. 

“ Did you notice Mrs. 

“Yes,” replied the wife, quietly, “I did 

“ By Jove, 1 don’t know how a woman makes up her mind to 


*s dress ?” he said. 
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appear in such a thing. I declare I believe that all they say about 
that woman is true!” 

“T have no doubt you came to a correct conclusion, my dear, as 
you took just one hour and five minutes to study her and her dress,” 
was the reply of Madam /’épouse, who, having neither a remarkably 
fine figure, nor a Paris gown, nor a distinguishing talent for piquant 
conversation (in public), had had ample leisure to observe her hus- 
band’s devotions to a shallow, over-dressed, under-dressed woman, 
whose name had been lightly spoken in more than one capital, and 
whose proudest success, on that evening, had been the prolonged 
and apparently enchained attentions of this man, whose dignity 
and uprightness of character are like those of an old Roman 
senator. 

At all our watering places the same thing is to be observed, per- 
haps to even a more striking extent. With few exceptions, the 
attentions—which women would not be women if they did not like 
to receive, and the courtesies which best provide for and make 
pleasant all the goings and comings of Summer days by the sea, or 
in the mountains, fall to the share of the class of women just 
described. 

That there are some men who do honestly detest every semblance 
of frivolity and flirtation, is certainly true; just as there are some 
women who, learning very soon to scorn the cheap stimulus and 
success which they buy by such semblance (or reality), fall back 
upon friendships with women, as their chief social pleasure, and 
grow, in spite of themselves, into a chronic distrust of and good- 
natured contempt for men. But these men and these women make 
small minorities in the steady currents of society; in fact, they are 
but little in or of them. Such men are, for the most part, men 
of a whole-souled devotion to some high specialty of art or science, 
and such women are women of an active, intense individuality 
which creates a positive and controlling atmosphere wherever they 
are found. Let each one answer to himself how many such he has 
met! These men are not the men whose fault it partially is that 
women as a class are so open to censure, any more than these 
women are the women whose actions and manners have drawn 
down the censure. 

A clever and distinguished French woman has recently written a 
pamphlet, setting forth unequivocally that the reason why French 
women of character and intelligence are becoming more and more 
extravagant in their dress and habits, is that they are forced to 
attempt to surround their persons and homes with some of the sen- 
suous attractions by which women of the demi monde are luring 
their husbands away from them. She might have gone further, 
and said that even mistresses would be less lavish in outlay, and 
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more modest in dress, if they were led to suppose that men liked it 
better ! 

Political economy has put upon the footing of a principle the 
law of supply and demand. Its predictions and its testimonies are 
infallible. Demand is soon and surely followed by supply ; supply 
points with unerring finger to its supporting demand. An excep- 
tional case, here and there, as, for instance, when a nation, rich in 
ships, and mighty with cannon, forces into the hands, if not down 
the throats, of helpless barbarians a poisonous drug which they do 
not want, affords no parallel of application to the matter under dis- 
cussion. It is very easy, however, to be sarcastic; but, after all, 
the sarcasm is sad, and has no flippancy at bottom. It is very easy, 
too, to rebel, by word of mouth, against unfair accusations, and to 
grumble volubly at wrong states of things. But it is not easy to 
make the words pierce to the root of the trouble, or to say where 
and how the cure is to be found. 

Unfortunately, the predominating tendencies at present do not 
seem to be toward a reform in this particular wrong. Young 
America, in a dress coat at seventeen, with the tall and bony con- 
struction of a man, exteriorly, but within full of all manner of un- 
disciplined foolishness, runs his Winter and Summer round of 
merry-making, setting the impress of his own immaturity on the 
embryonic women with when he dances and babbles. 

I said not leng ago, to such an one, mentioning a young lady 
whose character and manners had appeared to me rarely beautiful 
and charming : 

“ What a delightful person Miss 

“ We-ell ye-es,” he replied, with patronizing hesitancy; “ but she 
is monstrous slow ;” 

A girl of sixteen, hearing this contemptuous criticism, would 
have perhaps a somewhat vague idea of what was meant by “ mon- 
strous slow ;” but she would resolve, at any rate, never to be it! 
And it is easy to see that the practical operation of such a resolu- 
tion would in nine cases out of ten result in her being “ monstrous 
fast!” And of these, and such as these, come men and women. 

For all ills there doubtless dwells somewhere a cure; either 
close to our hand and overlooked by our blindness, or else in the 
sweet ministries of the future which is slowly making ready for us, 
and biding its time. The deeper the disease, the further off the cure, 
but none the less certain where God is physician, It is possible 
then to wait, even until the setting in of the millennial currents ; 
then, by far more wonderful and blessed than the peaceful leading 
of wolves and lambs, kids and young lions, in the little child’s hand, 
will be the healthful and just action and interaction of men and 
women upon each other, 
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T will perhaps startle those who have not followed closely the 
legislation of the past five years to be told that the operation 
of existing laws has disquieted the title to one-quarter of the entire 
property of the United States. The laws now upon our statute 
book, and claimed by influential advocates to be still in force, affect, 
in the Southern States alone, nearly five thousand million dollars of 
the sixteen thousand million dollars which represent the value of 
the entire real and personal estate of the country. These totals 
are taken from the census of 1860, and must be diminished by the 
net losses of the past six years of disturbance ; yet, if we consider 
the Rebel debt as repudi: ted, and the debt of the United States as 
established, the relation of these amounts remains substantially the 
same, The total of confiscable property must be increased also by 
the amount of the property owned in the loyal States by persons 
liable to punishment under the confiscation acts, as having given 
aid and comfort to the Rebellion. Of these confis¢ation acts, one 
was approved August 6, 1861, and the other July 17, 1862; and it 
is claimed that they remain in full foree and effect, except so far as 
their operation may have been restricted by emancipation, amnesty, 
or by the free exercise of the executive power of pardon. It is 
true that these acts of executive authority have, to a large extent, 
rendered the confiscation laws practically inoperative, by reduc- 
ing the subject matter to which they apply and diminishing the 
number of the persons whom they affect ; still, while they remain 
upon the statute book, they must continue to introduce an element 
of disturbance into the titles of all the property which, under any 
construction, they can be supposed to threaten. 

The vast amount of property thus placed in even a fancied jeop- 
ardy, and the extent of the industry paralyzed by the insecurity 
of real estate titles and the dubious possession of chattels personal, 
render this question of confiscation gravely important as a question 
of finance alone. Its bearing upon the good feeling and disposition 
toward useful citizenship of the owners of the property affeeted, 
their families and dependents, renders it certainly of not less im- 
portance as a question of social economy and politics—important 
not alone or chiefly to the inhabitants of the States lately in rebel- 
lion, but to us also who henceforth enter with them into the forma- 
tion of the Union reorganizing upon those broader principles of 
nationality which the war has established. Though it must be con- 
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their constitutional obligations are debarred from pleading the 
privileges of that citizenship which they valued so lightly, this fact 
cannot affect the discussion of the question as to what should be 
granted to them in consideration of those broad principles of na- 
tional policy which concern themselves with the interests of all sec- 
tions alike. It is with reference to these principles alone that this 
discussion of confiscation is entered upon, and not in deference to 
those spurious sentiments of charity which place the interest of the 
individual before that of the community ; thus making the parts 
greater than the whole. Nor is it the intention to discuss the ques- 
tion as to the expediency of punishing rebellion. Assuming this to 
be settled, I enter directly upon the consideration of the policy and 
appropriateness of the punishment applied to the participants of the 
Rebellion, under the operation of those laws affecting property which 
seem to have been alone thought worthy of an attempt at enforce- 
ment. It is upon the ethical side chiefly that the question will be 
discussed, leaving to those whose appropriate function it is the set- 
tlement of it in its legal bearings, which are now being so actively 
canvassed. Laws are what the legislature and the courts declare to 
be laws, and while they continue to be so often opposed to sound 
reason and policy it is ever expedient to bring them to the test of 
correct principles, to determine whether they are in agreement with 
those fundamental objects for the promotion of which laws are the 
mere instrument. 

It is, I am aware, a subject of legal dispute whether our confisca- 
tion acts were not, and were not intended to be, limited in their 
operation to the duration of the Rebellion, and whether all the 
seizures under them subsequent to the cessation of active military 
operations, are not unauthorized and illegal. However this may be 
determined, I think it susceptible of demonstration that the penalties 
inflicted by them are an appropriate and admissible punishment 
only for such acts against the Government as involve a misuse 
of the property taken. Confiscation is, for example, the logical 
and properly related punishment of smuggling, of dealing in articles 
contraband of war, or engaging in any traflic restricted or pro- 
hibited by law, for here the confiscation and appropriation or de- 
struction of the thing dealt in is appropriate to the offence, as it 
applies immediately to the motive of such offence... So, during the 
war, the confiscation of property used in aid of the Rebellion, was a 
logical, just and efficient remedy and punishment. The confiscation 
of property, it should be noted, is in itself not distinguishable from 
robbery and rapine, and is only distinguishable extrinsically by some 
circumstances touching the use of the property which are sufficient 
to mark this forcible privation of property as a less crime than the 
permitting it to remain in the possession of its owner, to be used for 
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the forbidden purpose. The justification for such privation of 
property ceases, therefore, whenever the possibility of its misuse 
ceases, This is not the case with reference to the person of the 
offender, and he may continue to be held responsible in life and 
liberty for past offences. Hence it follows that confiscation in 
the present case is inadmissible, not on the ground of the interests 
of the criminal, but with reference to the interests of society, that 
its dignity be preserved, and that its just measures of punishment 
resolved upon be not so used by the individual as to reflect upon the 
credit of the community. It is surely bad enough for the State that 
a portion of its citizens should be rebels without having a portion 
of its loyal citizens demoralized into thieves. The extent to which 
this has been the practical result of confiscation, as carried on since 
the war, will surprise those not acquainted with the facts. Some 
months since the writer was informed by the late Simeon Draper, 
that of the one hundred and twenty thousand bales of cotton de- 
clared to have been seized by the Government, but twenty thousand 
bales had come into his hands as the authorized cotton agent of the 
Treasury Department. Immediately upon the cessation of active 
hostilities, combinations were formed of officers and soldiers of both 
armies to engage in the business of seizing and confiscating property. 
Such a combination was surely not fit to be entrusted with the 
execution of laws affecting property whose immense value gave the 
most lively stimulus to cupidity. It being impossible that the 
Executive Department, entrusted with the execution of the laws, 
should not be deceived in regard to the character of the persons em- 
ployed to carry into effect laws operating over so wide an extent of 
country, it were surely better that laws in their nature so liable to 
abuse should not have a place upon the statute book. It is only 
because they enlisted avarice as their agent that they were so 
long enforced, while the other laws punishing rebellion remained 
inoperative. The practical result has been that punishment has, to 
a large extent, fallen most heavily upon those who were the least 
active in promoting and participating in the Rebellion. 

No one familiar with the operation of the confiscation laws 
since the war can have omitted to note how utterly they have failed 
to accomplish the legitimate purposes of punishment. In their 
irregular and partial operation they have aroused a sense of injustice 
which has greatly weakened the moral influence of the victory for 
the Union. Instead of submitting to the severe but just verdict of 
an impartial tribunal, the victims have been forced to yield to the 
demands of a hungry horde of interested ministers of laws, so un- 
certain and ill-defined in their operation that friend has been mingled 
with foe in indiscriminate condemnation, Absolved from responsi- 
bility to the laws against treason which held them amenable in life 
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and liberty, they have found themselves despoiled of their property ; 
not through the orderly processes of justice, but by an arbitrary 
appropriation of their effects, which has notoriously inured to the 
benefit of individuals, and not to the profit of the State. Even in 
those cases where the seizure of property in any form was manifestly 
unjust, there has been no practical opportunity of appeal from the 
decision of persons exercising the functions of judicial and execu- 
tive officers while having a direct pecuniary interest in their own 
decisions. Even in those rare cases where a reversal of an experte 
and unjust judgment has been obtained, the unlucky victim has 
realized in practice the story of the Frenchman who, when thwarted 
in his attempt to spit his neighbor on a red hot poker, demanded 
payment for his expense and trouble in heating the poker. The 
costs of the original seizure have been charged against the recip- 
ient of tardy justice, as well as the expenses of obtaining the final 
decree reinstating him in his rights. And this has been done under 
an established rule of the Treasury Department, requiring that in 
all cases where property is restored, even upon the clearest proof of 
the wrongfulness of the original seizure, the fees of the informer 
and the seizing officer are required to be reimbursed. The delivery 
of the property has also been conditioned upon the execution of a 
bond with sureties restraining from any proceedings against the 
seizing officer for his unlawful act. 

How injurious the result of laws thus operating, becomes obvious 
when we consider how largely the beneficial influence of punish- 
ment is dependent upon the conviction carried with it that it is in- 
flicted in no spirit of personal animosity, nor made to minister to 
the instinct of personal cupidity. It is unhappily true, as already 
stated, that to avarice, and not justice, has been committed the pun- 
ishment of rebellion. Thus the State has suffered seriously in loss 
of moral power, while gaining nothing in material wealth. The 
evil is already done, but it is not too late to consider how far this 
evil is inherent in the punishments which affect property on so 
gigantic a scale, and at the same time to inquire into the purpose 
of punishment for civil crime, and to ascertain in what necessity 
it has its justification and what are its limitations and qualifications. 

By what title is it, then, that men assume the right to punish 
their fellows who stand equa! with them in condemnation before 
the searching tribunal of eternal justice ? The final purpose of the 
divine law is in the reformation of the individual ; that of human 
enactments in the protection of the community. The one concerns 
itself chiefly with the ideas and motives which lie at the basis 
of action; the other wholly with the action itself, and with the 
action, not in its bearing upon the character of the individual, but 
with reference to the interests of the community of which he is a 
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part. Thus they proceed on separate planes, though it may be 
to the same end. The divine law cannot yet be made directly the 
basis of human enactments, and their legitimate relation to it is in 
that enlightened view of the true interests of society which results 
from a just regard for it. A misapprehension of the true relation ex- 
isting between the two laws has resulted in the blue laws of Puritan- 
ism and the innumerable persecutions for righteousness’ sake which 
disgrace history. The real ground of the executive and legislative 
interference with slavery was not that it was contrary to the divine 
law. The professional interpreters of the recognized canon of this 
law continued in sore dispute upon the question of its legality to 
the very last. The right to abolish slavery rested in the fact that 
the public sense came at length to regard it as inimical to the best 
interests of the State; and the barriers of local sovereignty which 
hedged it about once gone, it was swiftly swept away—the public 
sense approving the action of the Commander-in-Chief. 

By accepting the interests of the State as the only legitimate 
basis of the civil law, we greatly simplify the work of legislation. 
We free it, too, from the acrimony which is introduced into it when 
the religious clement seeks to contest it immediately instead of me- 
diately, as it should, through its work upon the individual conscience 
and will. In a free State the wishes of the community must be the 
interpreter of its interests. However wise thinkers may see be- 
yond the average desire of the community, they must needs wait to 
educate that desire before they can have a firm basis for the juster 
laws they seek. If they advance too far beyond this, the result is 
dead letter enactments, which bring contempt on all law, or, on the 
other hand, work revolution, out of which may, indeed, come the 
result sought. But it is a severe process, and one that legislators 
do not knowingly enter upon. We have had our revolution, and it 
is not strange that those who have labored so long for the end it 
has accomplished should be earnest to complete and consolidate its 
work through the legislative power it has thrown into their hands, 

It becomes a grave question, however, how far this power can 
be safely exercised. It can go beyond the average public sentiment 
only so far as it follows the direction that sentiment is taking. In 
estimating this, it is not prudent to leave any section of the Union 
or any Class in the community out of the account. In one form or 
another each will assert itself and will have undue influence in the 
future, just in proportion as it is unduly repressed in the present. 
Here, as in the physical world, action and reaction are equal. It 
was neglect of this principle that gave the Stuarts their Cromwell 
and his Republic; that cost the Episcopal Church Wesley and his 
million disciples; that brought upon the Roman Catholic Church 
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for the world that Cromwell, Wesley and Luther were driven forth, 
but it was assuredly not well for the organizations that forced them 
out of their legitimate relations to their several communities. 

Reasoning from these principles, it becomes clear that we should 
not seek to punish those participating in the late Rebellion simply 
because, in the opinion of the majority, they are worthy of chastise- 
ment. Revenge and retaliation should have no place in the national 
action toward them. Nor need it concern itself with the repentance 
and reformation of those who have been declared criminal. The 
simple and only question is, what precautions are necessary to pro- 
tect the country against the possibilities of a rebellion in the future ? 
With what safeguards can we surround our constitution to protect 
it from like assaults? Here we are brought at once to consider 
what are the foundations upon which our constitution and union 
rest. The experience of our late trial has proven it to have immense 
power of resistance to revolution. In what does this power consist ? 
It is not in the vis inertia of an established system, nor in the centri- 
petal force of centralization in the government. It is in the cohesive 
power of common ideas, common purposes and common traditions 
interpenetrating the community and enabling it to resist success- 
fully not only violence from without, but elements of disorganization 
working within. It was directly upon this line of separation in 
ideas, interests, and to some extent traditions, that the division was 
made. And it is in the promotion of a community of ideas and 
interests that the safety and strength of our system is found. All 
legislation which furthers this is wise and safe; all other tends to 
division and revolution. Whatever disregards the interests or does 
violence to the ideas of any large class in the community, introduces 
elements of disturbance which will, sooner or later, work out their 
legitimate result. Legislation may, indeed, advance beyond the 
declared sentiments of the various classes it has to consider, but, as 
we have before said, only as it leads in the direction of their progress, 
It can disregard the apparent interests of any class only as that class 
is itself indifferent to them; and it cannot, on the other hand, ven- 
ture to entrust great privileges to any class except in answer to an 
unmistakable desire on the part of those immediately interested, 
either fully expressed or in rapid progress of development. 

Is it not equally dangerous to set aside any large class in the 
nation as rebels or traitors, and disregard their wishes, interests 
and ideas? The very gladiators were sufficient to imperil Rome ; 
and the tendency of all political elements against which society or 
the State is arrayed, is to a consolidation which gives them a 
strength beyond their proper relative importance. It is the disre- 
gard of the interests of her Irish subjects which gives England her 
Feniavism; it was the stubborn British intolerance of foreign ideas 
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and opinions which resulted in the Sepoy rebellion, and is a similar 
spirit in the Kaisers which has made the Hungarian provinces a 
source of weakness instead of strength to the Austrian Empire. 

This argument is not intended, of course, to affect the question 
of the establishment of those broad principles of citizenship to 
which the honor as well as the interest of the nation are alike com- 
mitted. It does rather enforce and illustrate the justice and im- 
portance of these ideas. To the acceptance of these principles the 
logic of events is fast bringing all sections of the country; and 
while we guard their practical operation with jealous care, let us be 
equally solicitous tha; no unwise policy of revenge toward any 
class hinder their progress in the province of ideas, Whatever 
may be the seeming on the surface, it requires no extraordinary ob- 
servation to discover that the ideas victorious in our great contest 
are making themselves felt among the vanquished. The old preju- 
dices remain, it is true, but these prejudices no longer have their 
impregnable foundation in the ideas of self-interest. The undercur- 
rent of influence is setting steadily in the right direction, and it is 
only the wind upon the surface which gives the contrary impression. 

The historical argument against wholesale confiscation as a pun- 
ishment for rebellion is a striking one, but it can be only very 
briefly referred to here ; its full consideration would extend this ar- 
ticle to the dimensions of a volume. Even the iron-handed Crom- 
well forbore to make use of this instrument, and when firmly estab- 
lished in his seat, he wisely decided not to banish or inflict disabili- 
ties upon his opponents. The Stuarts on their restoration imitated 
this clemency of the great Protector; so general, indeed, was the 
amnesty act passed at that time, that it was termed an act of ob- 
livion to the friends of Charles, and of grateful remembrance to his 
foes.* 

At the close of our war of the Revolution some of the ablest 
of the political leaders both North and South were strenuously op- 
posed to the passage of the stringent confiscation acts which stand 
upon the records of a portion of the States. John Jay wrote 
from Spain, where he then was, to Governor George Clinton, of 
New York, protesting earnestly against the confiscation act just 
passed by that State, and the text of which he refused at first to 
accept as genuine. “Tf truly printed,” he writes, “ New York is 
disgraced by injustice too palpable to admit even of palliation.” 
His wish was, as his son and biographer tells us, “that no estate 
should be confiscated, except such as belonged to those who had 
been either perfidious or cruel, So much disgusted was he with the 


*See Sabine’s “ Biographical Sketches of the Loyalists of the American 
Revolution ’—vol. I, p. 88. 
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injustice and inhumanity of this law that he always declined pur- 
chasing any property that had been confiscated by it.” 

Similar sentiments were expressed by such men as Thomas Sedg- 
wick of Massachusetts, Nathaniel Greene of Rhode Island, Alex- 
ander Hamilton of New York, James Iredell of North Carolina, 
and Christopher Gadsden and Francis Marion of South Carolina. 
Greene declared that it would be the excess of intolerance to per- 
secute men for opinions which, but twenty years before, had been 
the universal belief of every class of society. Iredell gave expres- 
sion to the “hearty wish that the termination of the war could 
have been followed with oblivion of its offences.” In the two 
Carolinas, where the Whigs and Tories had waged a war of exter- 
mination against each other, the victorious party exhibited the 
utmost moderation and mercy on the return of peace. At the 
North, and in the States of New York and Massachusetts especially, 
a different policy was adopted, against the earnest remonstrance, 
however, of many leading patriots, as is shown. 

Fifty-nine persons were expressly mentioned in the act of con- 
fiscation passed by New York, as punished by banishment and the 
forfeiture of all of their estates. Many others suffered the loss of 
their property, under the general provisions of the law, and to this 
day the descendants of these tories keep alive the feeling of ani- 
mosity toward the State, which was engendered by these contisca- 
tions. They might forget the trifling matter of the loss of one of 
their ancestral heads, but their souls are disquieted within them as 
they view the ancestral acres, now converted into valuable farms, or 
covered with costly rows of brown-stone fronts. In Massachusetts, 
too, similar traditions are preserved. This minor and secondary 
result of confiscation and banishment is less noteworthy, however, 
than its effect in the establishment of the British provinces of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick as the result of the exodus the severi- 
ties of the Revolution occasioned. To the animosities then and 
there transplanted, can be traced that opposition to the United 
States which revealed itself in the great contest for the North- 
western boundary and the exclusive possession of the fishing privi- 
leges of the Newfoundland waters. Our Rebellion brought the 
same spirit to light, and it will continue to manifest itself until the 
time when the bonds of common interests and ideas shall have 
obliterated the memory of past contests and hatreds. 

Wu C, Cuurcu. 
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ie Piazza della Signoria is situated in the-most central part of 
‘lorence, faced by the grand Palazzo Vecchio, and enriched 
by marvels of art from the hands of Michel Angelo, John of Bo- 
logna, Ammanato, Orgagna, ete.; but it is not on account of its feli- 
citous locality, or its world-renowned surroundings alone, that this 
Piazza is celebrated. It is consecrated by historic associations 
which might well stir with enthusiasm the most sluggish and insen- 
sible natures. Among the heart-rending human tragedies that have 
been enacted upon that gayly beautiful Piazza, was the cruel mar- 
tyrdom of the pure-minded, truth-devoted Savonarola and his two 
friends. For more than three centuries—that is, from the time of 
his death in 1498, until within about the iast thirty years—this 
Piazza, on the anniversary of that merciless sacrifice, was strewed 
with fresh violets in grateful remembrance of the good he achieved 
and the wrong he endured. Mrs. Browning thus alludes to this 
touching custom, and to the tardy recognition of his manifold bene- 
factions to Florence : 
All the Winters that have snowed, 
Cannot snow out the scent from stone and air 
Of a sincere man’s virtues. 
It were foul 
To grudge Savonarola and the rest 
Their violets! rather pay them quick and fresh. 
The emphasis of death makes manifest 
The eloquence of action in‘our flesh, 
And men who, living, were but dimly guessed, 
When once free from their life’s entangled mesh, 
Show their full length in graves. 

It is singular that no complete and satisfactory biography of so 
remarkable a man as Savonarola existed, until Professor Villari, of 
Florence, some four or five years ago, published his “ Life and Times 
of Savonarola.” This able author devoted ten years to incessant 
researches, and the careful preparation of his work. Its vigorously 
impressive style, its minute details, and the authenticity of the in- 
formation given, can not be too highly estimated. About a year 
after Signor Villari’s book was published, Romola appeared. Savo- 
narola is made one of the heroes of that brilliant novel. 

Girolamo Savonarola was born at Ferrara, on the 21st of Septem- 
ber, 1452. His youth was meditative, studious and uneventful, 
until he reached his twentieth year, At that time a member of the 
ancient Strozzi family, who had been banished from Florence, re- 
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sided at Ferrara, in the neighborhood of Savonarola’s paternal 
home. The illustrious Florentine had a beautiful but illegitimate 
daughter. The youthful Savonarola was kindly received by the 
Strozzi, and, being thrown in contact with the fair maiden, became 
deeply enamored. The cordiality of her greetings, and the pleasure 
she appeared to take in his visits, led Savonarola into a serious error, 
Not for a moment doubting that she reciprocated his attachment, 
he confidently solic ‘ited her hand. Her haughty reply at once 
amazed and crushed him. She answered proudly that a Strozzi 
could not wed a Savonarola/ Without remonstrance or reproach, 
Savonarola withdrew; but from that time he became subject to fits 
of deep melancholy. This was his first affection, and we may judge 
of its strength by its constancy, for it was his last. 

While his mind was still in a very dejected state, he was strongly 
impressed by the preaching of a Dominican friar, who visited 
Ferrara. Savonarola’s thoughts soon turned wholly away from the 
world. At the age of twenty-three, he visited Bologna, and entered 
the convent of St. Dominic. He stated that the gross corruption 
of the age was the cause of his retirement. 

His monastic life was characterized by great devoutness, the rude 
simplicity of his habits, and the exalted state of his mind. He 
hardly ate enough to support nature. His bed was of wicker work, 
with a sack of straw and a blanket. He had frequent trances, and 
often gave vent to his thoughts and emotions in poetry. 

When war threatened Ferrara, the superior of the convent sought 
a less uncertain shelter for some of the brotherhood. Savonarola 
was sent to Florence. There he entered that Convent of St. Mark 
in which he afterward effected reforms destined to become so im- 
portant a feature in secular as well as ecclesiastical history. 

At this period Lorenzo the Magnificent reigned in all his superb 
licentiousness over Florence. Its inhabitants, nobles and populace, 
rich and poor, were alike immersed in a sea of profligate gayety. 
Fétes, dances, tournaments, unchaste orgies, drunken revels, and 
lower depravities, wholly engrossed the public mind. Lorenzo wats 
a patron of the fine arts, a man of letters, an author, and had no 
mean gift of poetry; yet he could debase himself by composing 
obscene ballads to be sung during carnivals by young noblemen 
who, dressed as devils, ran, shouting, yelling and singing, through 
the streets. Villari declares that these ballads are so revoltingly 
indecent that in the present day they would not be tolerated by 
the most depraved taste. 

Savonarola was horror-stricken by the profane boldness of the 
unscrupulous potentate, who only employed his rich mental attri- 
butes, and the power conferred by his princely office, to debase or 
oppress his subjects. Holy promptings clamored incessantly withia 
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the pious friar’s spirit, and urged him to rise up and counteract Lo- 
renzo’s baneful influence. 

It was one of Savonarola’s most striking characteristics that when- 
ever he saw there was a good work to be done, he always felt that 
he was the man called to do it; and he had perfect faith in his own 
strength to accomplish any task to which he set his hand. 

This determination to wage war against the unbridled license 
which ran riot in Florence, was confirmed by a remarkable vision, 
The heavens seemed opened to him; the future calamities of the 
Church were vividly represented, and he heard a voice which com- 
manded him to declare to the people the misfortunes with which 
they were menaced. Up to this period, Savonarola’s sermons had 
attracted little attention, but he now electrified his hearers by 
boldly denouncing Lorenzo, and the depravities of which he was 
the unblushing instigator. 

This sermon caused five of the principal citizens of Florence to 
visit Savonarola and bid him beware. Savonarola told them that 
he was the mouthpiece of the Lord, which man could not silence. 
They threatened him with banishment. Stirred by a prophetic 
spirit, he answered, “I am a stranger, and Lorenzo is not only a 
citizen, but the first of citizens, yet it is J who will remain and he 
who shall leave the city.” 

His visions now became more and more frequent, and more ab- 
sorbing. They invariably formed the subject of his sermons. At 
times he resolved not to preach what had been revealed to him- 
during these visions, but when he entered the pulpit he found him- 
self powerless to resist his spiritual promptings—his own volition 
had no command over his utterances. Sometimes, while preaching, 
he fell into a state of trance or ecstasy. 

Multitudes flocked to hear him, and were stirred to remorse by 
his bold denunciations of crime. His voice had remarkable power, 
and historians dwell upon its tones of thunder; but it had also a 
pleading pathos and the softness which corresponded to his merciful 
nature. He exerted a magnetic influence over his hearers which 
melted to devotion even those who came to scoff. 

Villari says: “It would be impossible to give an idea of the force 
of his expressions, of the vividness of his descriptions, of the works 
of his imagination, of the confidence of his faith that his visions 
came from heaven. He repeated the words he had heard pro- 
nounced by invisible beings; his deep and solemn voice was re- 
echoed from the vaulted roofs of the Temple; it descended like a 
divine manifestation on the people, who were roused to a state of 
ecstasy, and who trembled with terror, wonder, and delight.” 

In 1490 he was chosen Prior of the Convent of St. Mark. It was 
customary for a Prior, upon his election, to pay homage to Lorenzo 
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the Magnificent. Savonarola refused to comply with this observance. 
He said that his election came from God alone, and that to him 
alone he rendered obeisance. Lorenzo tried to conciliate him; he 
went to mass at St. Mark’s and then walked in the gardens of the 
convent. Savonarola quietly pursued his studies,and the Magnifi- 
cent waited in vain to be joined by the humble friar. 

When Lorenzo was stricken with a mortal illness, and his last 
hours approached, he desired to see Savonarola, and to receive ab- 
solution at his hands. “I know no honest friar but him!” was the 
dying magnate’s exclamation. Savonarola promptly obeyed the 
summons. Lorenzo told him that there were three especial sins 
which he wished to confess: the sacking of Volterra, the money 
pillaged at the Monte delle Fanciulle which had caused so many 
deaths, and the bloodshed after the conspiracy of the Pazzi. Sa- 
vonarola bade him restore all that he had unjustly taken, or order 
his sons to restore it, and told him that he must have a lively faith 
in the mercy of God. Lorenzo affirmed that he had that faith, and 
reluctantly promised to return whatever he had taken unlawfully. 
Then Savonarola impressively declared to him that there was one 
thing more to be done. ‘“ You must restore liberty to the people 
of Florence!” exclaimed the friar. Lorenzo, with one last effort, 
raised himself in the bed, and scornfully turned his back, without 
speaking. Savonarola left him, and the Magnificent died a prey to 
the most cruel mental torture (8th April, 1492). 

Mrs. Browning makes mention of this incident in her “ Casa 
Guidi Windows: ” 


Who also by a princely deathbed cried, 

“Loose Florence, or God will not loose thy soui,” 
While the Magnificent fell back and died 

Beneath the star-looks, shooting from the cowl, 
Which turned to wormwood bitterness the wide 

Deep sea of his ambitions, 


In that year Savonarola had a dream which he believed to be a 
divine revelation. He saw in the sky a hand holding a drawn 
sword; upon the sword was written, “The sword of the Lord onthe 
earth, and speedily.” Suddenly the sword turned toward the earth, 
the air became dark, showers of swords and arrows and fire de- 
scended, and fearful thunders were heard, while the whole earth be- 
came a prey to wars, famines, and pestilences. This vision was 
afterward represented by a large number of engravings, and upon 
numerous medals. 

After Savonarola became Prior he commenced his reforms in 
the Convent of St. Mark. He fitted the monks to live by their 
own labor—formed schools in which they were taught painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and the art of copying and illuminating 
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manuscripts. He made the three especial objects of study theol- 
ogy, morals and the Holy Scriptures; that the latter might be bet- 
ter comprehended, the brethren were instructed in Greek, Hebrew 
and the Oriental languages. 

Savonarola predicted the coming of the French army, “of a new 
Cyrus who would traverse Italy as a conqueror, without meeting 
with any resistance or breaking a single lance.” Italy was at that 
time wholly unprotected. When the news suddenly arrived that 
the French troops were crossing the Alps she had no national 
armies and no friendly foreign forces. The terrified Florentines 
rushed to Savonarola, by whom the coming of the foe had been 
predicted, and implored his aid and counsel. Crowds thronged the 
streets in a state of wild disorder. Soon the poputar fury turned 
against Piero de’ Medici (who had succeeded his father Lorenzo, and 
had surpassed him in the magnitude of his crimes) and against the 
nobles and wealthy citizens. Not only were their houses in danger 
of being sacked and burned, but their lives were in jeopardy. 

At this crisis Savonarola mounted the pulpit of the Duomo, The 
church was crammed with people rudely armed to defend them- 
selves against the invaders. Savonarola commenced his discourse 
with these words: “ Behold, the sword has descended, the scourges 
have commenced, the prophecies are being fulfilled!” So irre- 
sistible was his eloquence that the passions of the multitude were 
calmed, and no violence was committed that day. Historians 
ascribe this fact entirely to the ascendency which he had acquired 
over the minds of the people. 

At a meeting of the Signoria, who assembled to discuss the steps 
to be taken, Piero de’ Medici was pronounced incapable of ruling 
the republic, and it was resolved that ambassadors should be sent 
to the French King Charles, and that Savonarola should accompany 
them. 

The chosen ambassadors set out, the next day, in their splendid 
equipages ; Savonarola followed on foot. The ambassadors were 
coldly received by the King, who refused to treat with them. Then 
Savonarola entered the French camp alone, and stood before the 
King, as he sat among his generals, The friar addressed the sov- 
ereign in a fearless tone, and told him that the Lord had sent him 
to deliver Italy from her afflictions, and that if he forgot the work 
of the Lord another hand would be selected for its accomplishment. 
The King listened with profound respect, and gave Savonarola the 
assurance of his friendly intentions. 

Meantime, Piero de’ Medici, after a vain attempt to resist by 
force of arms, fled from Florence. 

After much difficulty and procrastination, King Charles signed a 
treaty with the Florentines, but delayed his departure from Flor 
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ence. [is soldiers filled the city, creating daily scenes of riot and 
confusion ; robberies and murders were frequent ; the citizens were 
defenceless and in despair—still the King could not be persuaded 
to leave. Once more Savonarola was called upon to appear before 
the King. The result of this interview was the speedy withdrawal 
of Charles and his army; but not until his retainers had sacked 
the splendid palace which had been appropriated to his use, 
Through this barefaced rebbery a large portion of the valuable 
collections of the Medici passed into the hands of the French, 

The Florentines now turned more confidently than ever to Savo- 
narola. They owed their freedom to him; his counsels alone could 
be trusted ; his prophecies had been fulfilled; he alone had been 
able to influence the King and relieve Florence from the heavy in- 
vubus of the royal presence. Villari says: “The man, therefore, 
who was destined to save the people of Florence was Friar Giro- 
lamo Savonarola; the hour had struck when he was to enter into 
public life; events had carried him forward irresistibly in that 
direction, notwithstanding the firmness with which he had hitherto 
held back.” 

From the pulpit of the Duomo, Savonarola told his hearers boldly 
that the reform in Florence must begin with things spiritual ; that 
the people must purify their minds, renounce their evil courses, and 
abstain from all profligacy and profanity, and thus they might fit 
themselves to construct a new government. He set forth that the 
groundwork of that government ought to be “that no individual 
should have any benefit but what is general, and the people alone 
must have the power of choosing the magistrates and of approving 
the laws.” 

Speaking of the successful formation of this new government, 
planned by Savonarola, Villari says: “And all this occurred in a 
brief space of time, without a sword having been drawn, without 
a drop of blood having been shed, without a single civil riot, and 
that, too, in Florence, the city of tumults. But the greatest mar- 
vel of all was the power exercised by a single man, and he a simple 
friar, directing the work from his pulpit, and bringing it to a happy 
conclusion ; an instance unexampled in history of the omnipotence 
of the human will and of persuasive eloquence. He was never to 
be seen at meetings in the Piazza, nor at the sittings of the Sig- 
noria, but he became the very soul of the whole people, and the 
chief author of all the laws by which the new government was 
constituted.” 

Villari thus describes the total change which took place in the 
whole city: “The women gave up their rich ornaments—dressed 
with simplicity and walked demurely; the young men became, as 
if by enchantment, modest and religious; instead of carnival songs, 
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religious hymns were chanted. During the hours of midday rest 
the tradesmen were seen seated in their shops reading the Bible, 
or some work of the friar; habits of prayer were resumed, the 
churches were well attended, and alms were freely given. But the 
most wonderful thing of all, was to find bankers and merchants 
refunding, from scruples of conscience, sums of money, amounting 
sometimes to thousands of florins, which they had unrighteously 
acquired,” 

But this state of unwonted and happy quietude was of brief 
duration. The unstable and unprincipled Charles the Eighth broke 
faith with the Florentines and violated every promise he had given. 
The city was in great danger, for Piero de’ Medici was making 
mighty efforts to return and reassume his despotic sway. He had 
obtained the favor of the French King, and was even now approach- 
ing the city in his company. 

To rescue the republic from peril so imminent Savonarola was, 
for the third time, sent to the King. The sovereign and friar met 
at Poggibonsi, Again Savonarola warned the King that his per- 
fidy would draw down divine retribution. Awed by that menace, 
Charles once more gave solemn pledges—which, however, were 
never redeemed. 

Savonarola, with all the potency of his powerful rhetoric, opposed 
the return of the Medici, and the reéstablishment of despotism. 
Piero de’ Medici was eventually driven back, and took refuge in 
Rome. 

On the death of Pope Innocent the Eighth, Cardinal Rodrigo 
Borgia, father of the infamous Lucretia Borgia, became Pope Alex- 
ander the Sixth. Crime in its lowest, widest, blackest form sat 
unvailed and triumphant on the Papal-throne. Who can wonder 
that Pope Borgia was Savonarola’s bitterest enemy? Savonarola 
had addressed him a respectful, yet daring letter of remonstrance, 
setting forth the injuries done to the Church by the immoral lives 
of her Popes. A man like Borgia was not likely to pardon such a 
rebuke. In 1495 the Pope invited Savonarola to Rome, but his 
friends, who had learned that Borgia favored a conspiracy against 
the upright friar, entreated him not to obey the summons. They 
assured him it was only a snare laid for his imprisonment or assassi- 
nation. Fortunately, a severe internal malady, which rendered 
travelling impossible, afforded him a legitimate excuse for delay. 
Already his life had been several times attempted. Even in the 
city he could not venture forth without an armed escort. 

Savonarola’s excuses were seemingly accepted by the Pope, but 
before long the friar was again commanded, and more peremptorily 
than before, to hasten to Rome, and was suspended from preaching. 

Savonarola refused to leave Florence, but he was silenced. Fra 
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Domenico, his zealous and devoted friend, preached in his stead and 
promulgated his doctrines ; but they lacked the influence of Savo- 
narola’s personal presence and overwhelming eloquence. 

Savonarola’s active mind, and his love of usefulness, compelled him 
to engage in good works which might be effected out of the pulpit. 
The carnival of 1496 was approaching, and the obscene orgies which 
the Medici had inaugurated were still in vogue; even the children 
took a prominent part in festivities at which all decency was 
ignored, 

One of the favorite amusements was to light bonfires in the 
Piazza della Signoria, and dance around them singing lascivious 
ballads, and then to conclude by a game of throwing stones. This 
brutal game invariably maimed and often killed people who were 
passing in the streets. 

Savonarola undertook, what he modestly called “The Children’s 
Reform.” He gave a new direction to their amusements, and en- 
deavored to substitute religious for carnival or bacchanalian cere- 
monies. 

The children were in the habit of forming themselves into bands 
of extempore robbers, and taking possession of much-frequented 
localities, to bar the passage of every one who walked that way, 
until the contents of his purse had been distributed among them. 
The money thus forcibly obtained was squandered in festivities and 
revelry. Savonarola had small altars set up in the localities where 
the children were accustomed to congregate, and he told them they 
might collect alms to distribute among the poor, but they should 
take no money by force, and waste none in earousing. He allowed 
them to sing as before, but he taught them hymns, some of his own 
composition, which they were to substitute for their profane and 
disgusting Medici ballads. He instructed the good friar Domenico 
to collect the children and allow them the pleasurable excitement 
of choosing from among themselves a leader, who was presented to 
the Signoria, and who made known to that body the object of the 
reform. The children were highly delighted at their own impor- 
tance, and entered into the spirit of the good work with great zeal. 
The murderous game of stones was for the first time given up. 
The children collected 300 ducats, which were given to the poor. 

Savonarola’s friends now made such earnest appeals to Pope 
Borgia, that he granted the friar permission to preach during Lent. 
The Pope, either to conciliate Savonarola, or because he feared him, 
or to lay another snare, offered him a cardinal’s hat, on condition 
that he would change the style of language he had been accustomed 
to use in his sermons. Savonarola quietly refused the conditions 
and the new dignity. 

During his Lent preachings the multitudes which flocked to hear 
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him were so great, that a lofty amphitheatre, rising to the first row 
of windows, was erected in the inside of the Duomo, This amphi- 
theatre had seventeen small steps, on which the children were seated. 
Savonarola often addressed them, for to them he looked for the 
future regeneration of Florence. 

The attempts upon his life became so open that he had to be 
conducted to the Duomo by armed friends. And they reéscorted 
him to the convent, without venturing to leave him for a moment 
unsurrounded, These Lent discourses are chronicled as the most 
bold and the most impressive which he ever delivered. The histo- 
rian says: “His sermons are to the Florentine history of this brief 
period what the orations of Demosthenes are to that of Athens, of 
Cicero to that of Rome.” 

It often happened that the princes of Italy wrote to Savonarola to 
remonstrate with him, because they imagined that they were the 
persons alluded to in his sermons. 

Savonarola was again ordered by the Pope to abstain from all 
preaching, in public or in private, and commanded to acknowledge 
the authority of the Vicar-General of the Lombard congregation, and 
to proceed to whatever place he appointed. Pope Borgia knew that 
if Savonarola were to leave the Tuscan territory he would imme- 
diately be in his power. Savonarola saw through the plot and at 
once made up his mind not to obey; but he sent a conciliatory an- 
swer to the Pope giving his reasons. The Pope once more pre- 
tended to be satisfied, and resorted to cajolery ; still, however, com- 
manding Savonarola to abstain from preaching. 

At this period Florence was in a state of great misery. She was 
threatened with famine, and the plague had broken out and was 
making daily progress. The people were almost starving and in 
despair, without any prospect of succor. As usual, they turned to 
Savonarola for comfort and counsel. The Signoria implored him to 
break the silence wrongfully imposed by the Pope. Savonarola, 
greatly moved by the deplorable state of the city, yielded to the 
solicitations of the chief magistrates, and returned without permis- 
sion to the pulpit. So long as the Florentines could hear his voice 
they gained courage to face any calamity. 

It was a singular coincidence that Savonarola had hardly preached 
his sermon of consolation, conjuring his hearers to give up their 
vices and lead good lives, that they might receive the blessings of 
Heaven, when the long hoped for supply of men and of wheat ar- 
rived from Marseilles. All Florence was frantic with joy, and the 
people’s confidence in Savonarola was redoubled by this incident. 
The bells rang out a joyful peal, artillery was discharged, and 
thanksgivings were offered up in all the churches. 

When the carnival season of another year, 1497, approached, the 
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Arrabbiati, which was the party violently opposed to Savonarola, 
again made preparations for the “scandalous feast of the Medici” 
and for the game of stones which Savonarola had prevented on the 
previous year. But Savonarola, aided by his well-tried friend, 
Fra Domenico, invented a ceremony which would better occupy the 
hands and minds of the little people—this was the making of a bon- 
fire of vanities. The children, under the direction of their young 
leader, were instructed to march through the city in white robes, 
with olive crowns on their heads, and knock at every door to 
gather voluntary contributions for the bonfire. They were to ask 
for objects which came under the head of vanities or the Anathema, 
These were obscene pictures, portraits of females of bad repute, im- 
modest and immoral books, carnival masks and dresses—artificial 
accessories of the toilette—tapestries with unchaste designs, cards, 
dice, gaming boards, ete. On receiving the Anathema the children 
repeated a prayer taught them by Savonarola, and went on their 
way. On the last day of the carnival the articles collected were 
carried by the juvenile reformers to the Piazza della Signoria. 

The children marched in solemn procession, bearing their unhal- 
lowed burdens. Before them was borne a statue of the infant 
Savior, the exquisite work of Donatelli, supported by four angels. 
Jesus pointed, with the left hand, to a crown of thorns; the right 
hand was stretched out in the act of blessing the people. A dense 
crowd, holding red crosses and olive branches, and singing hymns, 
accompanied the children. On the piazza an octangular pyramid 
had been formed 60 feet in height and 240 feet in circumference at 
its base ; it was divided into fifteen stages, and on these the vanities 
were heaped. The interior of the pyramid,was filled with com- 
bustible materials, and on the top was a monstrous image repre- 
senting the carnival. While the children sang, denouncing carnival 
vices, and the pile was set on fire. The great bell of the Palazzo 
Vecchio was tolled, and the multitude shouted for joy. 

Savonarola has been severely reprehended by the writers of after 
times, because it is supposed that many valuable manuscripts and 
rare books, and even works of art, were destroyed in that bonfire— 
but there is no proof that such was the case, and Savonarola’s love 
and admiration for the fine arts cannot be questioned. The most 
eminent artists of the age were his devoted friends. Michel Angelo 
was constantly seen in the Duomo when Savonarola preached, and 
continued to read his sermons with delight, even in old age. 

In another article will be traced the fall of Savonarola from his 
wonderful moral autocracy of Florence, until he was burned at the 
stake in the public square of the city. 

Anna Cora Rirente, 








THE JANE McCREA TRAGEDY. 


ROBABLY no event, either in ancient or modern warfare, has 

received so many versions as the killing of Miss Jane McCrea 
during the Revolutionary War. It has been commemorated in story 
and in song, and narrated in grave histories, in as many different 
ways as there have been writers upon the subject. As an incident, 
merely, of the Revolution, accuracy in its relation is not, perhaps, 
of much moment. When measured, however, by its results, it at 
once assumes an importance which justifies such an investigation as 
shall bring out the truth in all its details. The slaying of Miss 
McCrea was, to the people of New York, what the battle of Lex- 
ington was to the New England colonies. In each case the effect 
was to consolidate the inhabitants more firmly against the invader. 
The blood of the unfortunate girl was not shed in vain. From 
every drop hundreds of armed yeomen arose; and, as has been 
justly said, her name was passed as a note of alarm along the banks 
of the Hudson, and, as a “rallying cry among the Green Mountains 
of Vermont, brought down all their hardy sons.” It thus con- 
tributed to Burgoyne’ s defeat, which became a precursor and prin- 
cipal cause of National Independence. 

The story, as told by Bancroft, Irving, and others, is that as Jane 
McCrea was on her way from Fort Edward to meet ker lover at the 
British camp, under the protection of two Indians, a quarrel arose 
between the latter as to which should have the promised reward ; 
when one of them, to terminate the dispute, “sunk,” as Mr. Bancroft 
says, “his tomahawk into the skull” of their unfortunate charge. 

The correct version, however, of the Jane McCrea tragedy, gath- 
ered from the statement made by Mrs. McNeal to General Burgoyne, 
on the 28th of July, 1777, in the marquée of her cousin, General Fra- 
zer, and corroborated by several people wel! acquainted with Jane 
McCrea, and by whom it was related to Judge Hay, of Saratoga 
Springs—a veracious and industrious historian—and taken down 
from their lips, is different from the version given by Mr. Bancroft. 

On the morning of the 27th of July, 1777, Miss McCrea and Mrs. 
McNeal were at the latter’s house in Fort Edward, preparing to set 
out for Fort Miller for greater security, as rumors had been rife of 
Indians in the vicinity. Their action was the result of a message 
sent to them early that morning by General Arnold, who had at 
the same time despatched to their assistance Lieutenant Palmer 
with some twenty men, with orders to place their furniture on board 
a bateau and row the family down to Fort Miller. Lieutenant 
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Palmer having been informed by Mrs. McNeal that nearly all her 
effects had already been put on the bateaw, remarked that he, with 
the soldiers, was going up the hill as far as an old block-house, for 
the purpose of reconnoitring, but would not be long absent. The 
lieutenant and his party, however, not returning, Mrs. McNeal 
and Jane McCrea concluded not to wait longer, but to ride on 
horseback to Colonel McCrea’s ferry, leaving the further lading 
of the boat in charge of a black servant. When the horses, how- 
ever, were brought up to the door, it was found that one side- 
saddle was missing, and a boy* was accordingly despatched to the 
house of a Mr. Gillis for the purpose of borrowing a side-saddle 
or pillion:* | While watching for the boy’s return Mrs. McNeal 
heard a dischatge of firearms y+ aird looking out of a window, saw 
oft of Liéitenant Palmer’s soldiers running along the military 
road toward the fort, pursued by several Indians. The fugitive, 
seeing Mrs. McNeal, waved his hat as a signal of danger, and passed 
on; which the Indians perceiving, left off the pursuit and came 
toward the house. Seeing their intention, Mrs. McNeal screamed, 
“Get down cellar for your lives!” Onthis, Jane McCrea and the 
black woman, Eve, with ner infant, retreated safely to the cellar, 
but Mrs, McNeal was caught on the stairs by the Indians, and 
dragged back by the hair by a powerful savage, who was addressed 
by his companions as the “ Wyandot Panther.” A search in the 
cellar was then be and the result was the discovery only of 
Jane McCrea, who was brought up from her concealment,} the Wy- 
andot exclaiming upon seeing her, “ My squaw, me find um agin— 
me keep um fast now, foreber, ugh!” By this time the soldiers 
had arrived at the fort; the alarm drum was beaten, and a party ot 
soldiers started in pursuit. Alarmed by the noise of the drum— 
which they, in common with Mrs. McNeal and Jenny, heard—the 
Indians, after a hurried consultation, hastily lifted the two women 
upon the horses which had been in waiting to carry them to Colonel 
McCrea’s ferry, and started off upon the run, Mrs. McNeal, how- 
ever, having been placed upon the horse on which there was no 
saddle, slipped off, and was thereupon carried in the arms of a 

* His name was Norman Morrison. It is not known with certainty what 
became of him, though tradition states that, being small and active, he 
escaped from the savages and reached his house in Hartford, Washington 
County, N. Y. 

+ So fatal was this discharge that out of Lieutenant Palmer’s twenty men, 
only eight remained, Palmer himself being killed on the spot. 

t Judge Hay was informed by Adam, after he became a man, that his mo- 
ther, Eve, had often described to him how she continued to conceal him and 
herself in an ash-bin beneath a fire-place ; he, luckily, not awaking to cry 
while the search was going on around them in the cellar. This was also con- 
firmed by the late Mrs. Judge Cowen. 
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savage. At this point Mrs. MeNeal lost sight of her companion, 
who, to use the language of Mrs. McNeal, “ was then ahead of me, 
and appeared to be firmly seated on the saddle, and held the rein 
while several Indians seemed to guard her—the Wyandot still as- 
cending the hill and pulling along by bridle-bit the affrighted horse 
upon which poor Jenny rode.” The Indians, however, when half 
way up the hill, were nearly overtaken by the soldiers, who, at 
this point, began firing by platoons, At every discharge the In- 
dians would fall flat with Mrs. MeNeal. By the time the top of 
the Fort Edward hill had been gained, not an Indian was harmed, 
and one of them remarked to Mrs. McNeal: “Wagh! um no kill 
—um shoot too much high for hit.” During the firing, two or three 
of the bullets of the pursuing party hit Miss McCrea with fatal 
effect, who, falling from her horse, had her scalp torn off by “her 
guide, the Wyandot Panther, in revenge for the loss of the reward 
given by Burgoyne for any white prisoner—a reward considered 
equal to a barrel of rum. 

Mrs. McNeal, however, was carried to Griftith’s house and there 
kept by the Indians until the next day, when she was ransomed and 
taken to the British camp. “I never saw Jenny afterward,” says 
Mrs. McNeal, “ nor anything that appertained to her person until 
my arrival in the British camp, when an aide-de-camp showed me a 
fresh scalp-lock which I could not mistake, because the hair was un- 
usually fine, luxuriant, lustrous, and dark as the wing of a raven. 
Till that evidence of her death was exhibited I hoped, almost 
against hope, that poor Jenny had been either rescued by our pur- 
suers (in whose army her brother, Stephen McCrea, was a surgeon), 
or brought by our captors to some part of the British encampment.” 
While at Griffith's house Mrs. McNeal endeavored to hire an 
Indian, named Captain Tommo, to go back and search for her com- 
pinion, but neither he nor any of the Indians could be prevailed 
upon to venture even as far back as the brow of the Fort Edward 
hill to look down it for the “ white squaw,” as they called Jenny. 

The remains of Miss McCrea were gathered up by those who 
would have rescued her, and buried—together with those of Lieu- 
tenant Palmer—under the supervision of Colonel Morgan Lewis 
(then deputy quartermaster-general), on the bank of the creek, three 
miles south of Fort Edward, and two miles south of her brother’s— 
John MecCrea’s—farm, which was across the Hudson, and directly 
opposite the principal encampment of General Schuyler. 

The only statement which, while disproving Mr. Bancroft’s re- 
lation, seems to conflict with the above account of the manner of 
her death, is the one made by Dr. John Bartlett, a surgeon in the 


American army. This occurs in his report to the director-general 


of the hospitals of the Northern Department, dated at Moses Creek 
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headquarters, at 10 o’clock of the night of July 27, 1777, and is as 


follows: 

I have this moment returned from Fort Edward, where a party of hell- 
hounds, in conjunction with their brethren, the British troops, fell upon an 
advanced guard, inhumanly butchered, scalped and stripped four of them, 
wounded two more, each in the thigh, and four more are missing. 

Poor Miss Jenny McCrea, and the woman with whom she lived, were taken 
by the savages, led up the hill to where there was a body of British troops, 
and there the poor girl was shot to death in cold blood, scalped and left on 
the ground; and the other woman not yet found. 

The alarm came to camp at two p.m. I was at dinner. I immediately 
sent off to collect all the regular surgeons, in order to take some one or two 
of them along with me to assist, but the devil of a bit of one was to be 
found. . . . There is neither amputating instrument, crooked needle nor 
tourniquet in all the camp. I have a handful of lint and two or three 
bandages, and that is all. What in the name of wonder I am to do in case 
of an attack, God only knows. Without assistance, without instruments, 


without everything. 


This statement, however, was made, as is apparent on its face, 
hurriedly, and under great excitement. A thousand rumors were 
flying in the air; and there had been no time in which to sift out 
the kernels of truth from the chaff. But, in addition to this, the 
story of the surgeon is flatly contradicted by testimony, both at the 
time of the occurrence and afterward. General Burgoyne’s famous 
Bouquet order of the 21st of May, and his efforts, by appealing to 
their fears and love of gain, to prevent any species of cruelty on 
the part of his savage allies—facts well known to his officers and 
men—render it simply impossible to believe the statement of Sur- 
geon Bartlett, that a “ body of British troops ” stood calmly by and 
witnessed the murder of a defenceless maiden—and a maiden, too, 
between whom and one of their comrades in arms there was known 
to be a betrothment. Leaving, however, probabilities, we have the 
entirely different and detailed account of Jenny’s companion, Mrs. 
McNeal, “the woman with whom she lived,’ and who, as “the 
woman not yet found,” was endeavoring—while the surgeon was 
penning his account—to prevail upon the savages to go back and 
search for Jenny’s body, left behind in their hurried flight. 

The whole matter, however, seems to be placed beyond all doubt, 
not only by the corroborative statement of the Wyandot Panther, 
when brought into the presence of Burgoyne—to the effect that it 
was not he, but the enemy, that had killed her—but by the statement 
of General Morgan Lewis, afterward Governor of New York State. 
His account is thus given by Judge Hay in a letter to the writer: 

Several years after Mrs. Tearse had departed this—to her—eventful life, I 
conversed (in the hearing of Mr. David Banks, at his law-book store in New 
York) with Governor Lewis. Morgan Lewis then stated his distinct recollec- 
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fion that there were three gun-shot wounds upon Miss McCrea’s corpse, 
which, on the day of her death, was, by direction of himself—and, in fact, 
under his own personal supervision—removed, together with a subaltern’s re- 
mains, from a hill near Fort Edward to the Three Mile Creek, where they 
were interred. The fact of the bullet. wounds—of which I had not before 
heard, but which was consistent with Mrs. Tearse’s statement—was to me 
“confirmation strong as proof from Holy Writ” that Jane McCrea had not been 
killed exclusively by Indians, who could have done that deed either with a 
tomahawk or scalping-knife, and would ‘not, therefore, be like!y (pardon the 
phrase in this connection) to have wasted their ammunition. In that opinion 
Governor Lewis, an experienced jurist—if not general—familiar with rules 
of evidence, concurred. 

This opinion of two eminent lawyers, as well as the statement of 
the Wyandot, receives, moreover, additional confirmation in the fact 
that when the remains of Jane McCrea, a few years since, were dis- 
interred and removed to the old Fort Edward burial ground, and 
consigned to Mrs. McNeal’s grave, Doctor William 8. Norton, a 
respectable and very intelligent practioner of physic and surgery, 
examined her skull, and found no marks whatever of a cut or a gash.* 
This fact, also, strongly confirms the opinion expressed at the time 
by General Frazer, at the post mortem camp investigation, that Jane 
McCrea was accidentally, or rather unintentionally, killed by Amer- 
ican troops pursuing the Indians, and, as General Frazer said he 
had often witnessed, aiming too high, when the mark was on ele- 
vated ground, as had occurred at Bunker’s (Breed’s) Hill. 

It thus appears, first, that Jane McCrea was accidentally killed 
by the Americans; and, secondly, that the American loyalist (David 
Jones) did not send the Indians, much less the ferocious W yandot, 
whom he abhorred and dreaded, on their errand. 

Indeed, the falsity of this latter statement (which, by the way, 
General Burgoyne never believed) is also susceptible of proof. The 
well-established fact that Jones had sent Robert Ayers (father-in- 
law of Ransom Cook, Esq., now residing at Saratoga Springs) with 
a letter to Miss McCrea asking her to visit the British encampment 
and accompany its commander-in-chief, with his lady guests, on an 
excursion to Lake George, clearly shows how the charge against 
Jones had crept into a Whig accusation concerning supposed mis- 
conduct and meanness; and the dialogue (also well authenticated) 
between two of her captors, in relation to the comparative value of 
a living white squaw—estimated at a barrel of ruam—and her scalp- 
lock, accounts, perhaps, for the story of the pretended proffered re- 
ward (a barrel of rum), alleged to have caused the quarrel among 


* Miss McCrea’s remains have recently again been removed, for the third 
time, to anew “ Union Cemetery,” situated about half way between Fort Ed- 
ward and Sandy Hill. A large slab of white marble has been placed over 
the spot by Miss McCrea’s niece, Mrs, Sarah H. Payne. 
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the Indians which resulted in the supposed catastrophe. All who 
had been acquainted with David Jones knew that he was incapable 
of such conduct, and so expressed themselves at the time. 

The rumor, also, which is slightly confirmed in Burgoyne’s letter 
to Gates, that Miss McCrea was on her way to an appointed mar- 
riage ceremony, originated in Jones’ admission that he had intended, 
on the arrival of his betrothed at Skeensborough (Whitehall) to 
solicit her consent to their immediate nuptials—Chaplain Brudenell 
officiating. But Jones explicitly denied having intimated such de- 
sire in his letter to Miss McCrea or otherwise. “Such,” he added, 
“was, without reference to my own sense of propriety, my dear 
Janet’s sensibility, that the indelicacy of this supposed proposal 
would, even under our peculiar circumstances, have thwarted it.” 
Indeed, this question was often a topic of conversation between 
General Frazer and Mrs. McNeal, who, with Miss Hunter (after- 
ward Mrs. Tearse), accompanied him from Saratoga to Stillwater, 
and on his decease returned to Fort Edward after witnessing the 
surrender of the British general. Jones frankly admitted to his 
friends, that in consequence of the proximity of the savages to Fort 
Edward, he had engaged several chiefs who had been at the Bou- 
quet encampment, to keep an eye upon the fiercer Ottawas, and 
especially upon the fierce Wyandot, and persuade them not to cross 
the Hudson; but if they could not be deterred from so doing by 
intimations of danger from rebel scouts, his employés were to watch 
over the safety of his mother’s residence, and also that of Colonel 
McCrea. For all which, and in order the better to secure their 
fidelity, Jones promised a suitable but unspecified reward—meaning 
thereby such trinkets and weapons as were fitted for Indian traffic, 
and usually bestowed upon the savages, whether in peace or war.* 

But partisanship was then extremely bitter, and eagerly seized the 
opportunity thus presented of magnifying a slight and false rumor 
into a veritable fact, which was used most successfully in stirring up 
the fires of hatred against loyalists in general, and the family of 
Jones in particular. The experiences of the last few years afford 
fresh illustrations of how little of partisan asseveration is reliable ; 
and there is so much of the terrible in civil war which is indisputa- 
bly true, that itis not difficult, nor does it require habitual credulity, 
to give currency to falsehood. One who a hundred years hence 
should write a history of the late Rebellion, based upon the thousand 
rumors, newspaper correspondence, statements of radical and fierce 
politicians on one or another side, would run great risk of making 


* As showing how improbable exaggerations, originating in rumor, are per- 
petuated in print, reference is made to a book in the State Library at Albany, 
entitled, “Travels through America, in a series of letters, by an officer, 
Thomas Anburey,” 1783, 
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serious misstatements. The more private documents are brought 
to light, the more clearly they reveal a similar, though even more 
intensified, state of feeling hetween the Tories and the Whigs during 
the era of the Revolution. Great caution should therefore be ob- 
served when incorporating in history any accounts, as facts, which 
seem to have been the result of personal hatred or malice. 
Witiiam L, Stone. 








THE GUEST AT THE FUNERAL. 


NE looked upon the cold, dead face, 
( And looked in peace, 
As if in Death her vision saw 

A sweet release, 


A sweet release? She saw far more— 
A sweeter being . 
Than mortal life: a holier joy 
Than mortal seeing. 


While prayed to Heaven the man of God 
With eyes upraised, 

The Holy Angels heard her say 

“The Lord be praised.” 

And while so many hearts were stirred 
With mortal throes, 

Up to the very Throne of God 
Her pean rose. 


She heard the voice of earnest prayer, 
Sad and imploring— 

She heard sweet anthems far above, 
Glad and adoring. 


And while the solemn words were sai, 
Slow and still-voiced— 

While wept the Living for the Dead, 
All Heaven rejoiced. 


And some went hopefully away— 
Some went in doubt— 

But mortal vision never saw 
That guest go out. 


H. M. Bean. 











THE EXHIBITION OF WATER COLORS. 


PROMINENT feature of the 
recent Artist Fund Exhibi- 
tion at the New York Acad- 
emy of Design was the col- 
lection of water-color paint- 
ings that filled the East Room 
and one side of the Corridor. 
It was the largest collection 
of the kind ever gathered 
together in America; and as 
such, and also as the com- 
mencement of an earnest ef- 
fort to popularize the art of 
water-color painting in this 
country, it had an importance 
quite distinct from the merits 
of the paintings on exhibition. 
It might have been much bet- 
ter than it was, both as to the 
number of paintings and as 
to artistic merit. Of the hun- 
dred and thirty pictures in 
the collection, not more than 
five or six would have ranked 
as first rate in an exhibition 
of either the Old or the New 
-Water-color Society in England, and perhaps not more than a dozen 
even so high as second rate; while as to numbers, either one of the 
societies | have mentioned exhibits every Fall tive or six pictures 
to our one. I have heard it stated, indeed, that there are probably 
fewer water-color paintings in this than are exhibited every year by 
each of half a dozen societies in England, 

The fact is undeniable that Americans entertain a prejudice against 
water colors. While some of the greatest of English artists have 
achieved their noblest triumphs in water color, the art has been 
totally neglected in this country; partly because it was popularly 
regarded as a kind of “lady’s art,” and partly because it is more 
easy to obtain a commonplace proficiency in oils. An unskilful 
dauber in oils can produce pictures which take better with the gen- 
eral public than anything he could do in water colors, which require 
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greater delicacy and precision, and more accurate knowledge of 
nature and of methods to make them acceptable. Water-colorists 
have, therefore, received but little encouragement in this country. 
Even the best efforts of our men in this branch of art have been 
treated with mortifying and unjust neglect. I have now in mind 
an artist of high promise, whose exquisitely finished water-color 
paintings, which would have commanded fame and money in Eng- 
land, are here scarcely known outside of the circle of his personal 
friends, One of his finest works was exhibited two years in suc- 
cession without finding a purchaser, and the artist was at length 
glad to get rid of it for the paltry sum of twenty-five dollars! It 
was a work that had cost days of conscientious labor, wisely directed 
by feeling, thought and knowledge. The artist had put his whole 
heart into it, and hoped at least for recognition and encouragement. 
But it was passed over by the public at the grand reception, and 
ignored by the critics of the press.) And why? Not because it was 
not a beautiful picture, not because it was not composed with art 
and painted with exquisite skill, but because it was done in water 
color. Thoughtless people glanced at the number in their catalogue, 
saw it was “only a water color,” and passed on without deigning to 
give it a moment’s serious attention. It attracted far less notice, in 
fact, than did a series of crazy pencil drawings by a common 
draughtsman. 

I might illustrate this singular prejudice by many anecdotes, 
but one will suffice. The artist above spoken of was employed by 
Government to make a series of drawings of our iron-clad fleet. 
Among them was one entitled “The Monitor Weehawken in a 
Storm.” A more powerful drawing in india ink has rarely been ex- 
hibited anywhere. Ocean storm effects are therein depicted with 
wonderful truth of cloud, and rain, and wave. The fame of the 
drawing reached the ears of a naval gentleman whose name is closely 
identified with the history of our monitors, and, in a polite note, he 
requested that it might be sent to him for examination, at the same 
time intimating a desire to become possessor of it. The drawing 
was sent; but came back early next morning, accompanied with a 
note expressing surprise and disappointment that the picture was not 
an oil painting. All its vigor of drawing, all its merit as a work of 
art, went for nothing against this sole defect, for defect it was in 
his eyes. 

It was with the hope of correcting this absurd prejudice that the 
artists of New York resolved to make the Artist Fund Exhibition 
this Fall the occasion of a fine display of water-color paintings by 
native and foreign artists. They proposed to show the grand eapa- 
bilities of the art, in figure, in architectural, and in landseape paint- 
ing; and for this purpose sent agents to Boston, Philadelphia and 
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other cities to collect the best specimens that could be found. They 
were only partially successful. Owing to some delay in setting their 
project on foot, they were unable to communicate in season to obtain 
compliance with many owners of water-color paintings. In a few 
cases only their requests were met by refusal, because owners were 
unwilling to risk their treasures in other hands than their own. 
Thus it was impossible to obtain the loan of a magnificent Turner, 
owned by a gentleman in Philadelphia, and said to be one of the 
grandest sunset effects ever painted by the great master. I do not 
feel that the owner was very much to blame, though the disappoint- 
ment to the public was great. Splendid Turners are rare acquisi- 
tions in this country, and should be guarded from injury with 
jealous care; and I say this with the full knowledge that the appli- 
cation of this rule keeps a number of Turner’s finest water colors in 
the seclusion of a private gallery in New York. But there is such a 
thing as sheer stinginess in regard to private collections. The ap- 
plication of a well-known literary gentleman to view a private gal- 
lery was not long since curtly refused, on the ground that the gallery 
was solely for the gratification of the owner and his friends, among 
whom the applicant was not numbered. That I call boorish. There 
is not a private picture gallery in Europe, belonging to King, Prince 
or Noble, to which any gentleman or lady cannot obtain admittance 
on making proper application; and surely a New York merchant 
should not be less generous with his art treasures. 

But, notwithstanding many drawbacks, the collection was large 
and interesting ; and while it isto be regretted that many fine draw- 
ings known to be in the country were not obtained, let us be thank- 
ful that so much was accomplished toward making the public 
acquainted with an art which has been so little appreciated in 
this country. The exhibition, so far as it went, was a success. It 
attracted great attention; and for the first time in the history of 
New York exhibitions, oil paintings were neglected for water colors. 

I shall not attempt to describe or even mention all the pictures of 
merit in the collection, but of a few, which seemed to me to be rep- 
resentative, I would fain record my own impressions and opinions. 

Two paintings in the East Room, entirely dissimilar in subject 
and style of treatment, attracted the notice of all visitors; one, 
Rossetti’s “Dante Meeting Beatrice,” the other, a reminiscence of 
“Frenchman’s Bay,” on the coast of Maine, by Charles Parsons. 
And having mentioned this exquisite transcript of coast scenery, I 
‘annot help scolding a little at the way it was injured in hanging. 
Delicate and very tender in color, it was hung directly under a 
strong picture by Marny, directly over a gorgeous sunset by Rich- 
ardson, and close beside a yellow beach scene by Rowbotham. Its 
effect was seriously injured by these surroundings, but it could not 
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be entirely spoiled, and no one who once set eyes upon it could fail 
to recognize and admire its beauty. Charles Parsons is an artist 
whose achievements already place him at the head of American 
water-colorists. His pictures are characterized by beauty and refine- 
ment rather than by vigor, though his spirited drawing, “The Wee- 
hawken in a Storm,” shows that he is not deficient in power. But 
the tendency of his genius is toward quiet beauty. He seeks se- 
renity, not commotion, and dwells with unaffected tenderness upon 
scenes of tranquil enjoyment, of musing thought, of placid labor. 
He delights in quiet sunsets, in water at rest under a cloudless sky, 
or only rippled by a Summer breeze. Hence his pictures soothe, not 
excite, the imagination, and fill the mind with happy fancies and 
tranquil thoughts. Sometimes, however, he expresses the effects of 
storm and wildness with great vigor of drawing and color, A 
sketch by him of old “Cro? nest,” with a storm approaching, is one 
of the most impressive suggestions of storm I have ever seen, But 
the picture of “ Frenchman’s Bay” displays in a higher degree than 
any other of his works the ruling characteristics of his mind. A 
reminiscence of a wild and rugged scene, in which nature loves to 
show her stormy power, the painting breathes throughout the ten- 
der grace of a serene, warm atmosphere, of calm in the heavens and 
on the sea and land, of cheerful and secure toil. The time is after- 
noon; the season, early Fall. In the foreground are a couple of 
boats, laden with grain, that have just pushed off from the shore, a 
bit of which is shown on the right of the picture. In the middle 
distance, forming a fine central mass, are two coasters, waiting, per- 
haps, to be loaded up from the boats. Behind the coasters rises a 
long, rocky island, precipitous and bare on the side toward us, but 
on the summit covered with a scanty growth of pines. On each 
side of this island runs a narrow channel, far into the distance ; and 
following either, the eye strikes at last on faint, filmy-blue hills, 
scarcely discernible at first sight, but as true in color as in form. 
Above them float a group of purple clouds in an atmosphere of ten- 
der blue. It is one of the most beautiful coast scenes ever painted 
in water color. 

Another painting, “The Ramparts of Panama,” by the same 
artist, is a picture of greater strength; but, as it has been exhibited 
several times in New York and Brooklyn, I need not describe it 
here, 

The two Hills, some of whose finest work was in the exhibition, 
belong to an entirely different school of art—a school severe, realistic 
and limited in range. Neither of them has yet produced a picture, 
all their works being nothing more than studies or sketches. As 


such their drawings are deserving of the very highest praise for 
accuracy of torm, beauty and purity of color, and exquisite delicacy 
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of finish. In these qualities they are unrivalled in American art. 
But both men are deficient in imagination ; they draw the outward 
forms of what they see, but rarely interpret for us the spiritual im- 
port. The work of Mr. J. W. Hill is thus the perfection of imita- 
tion. Nothing could be more lovely or admirable in its way than his 
rendering of fruit, flowers, game, set in tranquil bits of landscape or 
relieved against a tender sky. When he attempts more ambitious 
subjects, he is apt to fail; nor can he paint anything.to which life 
and motion belong. The landscape No, 67, in the Corridor, “ Rocks 
at Mount Desert,” shows at once his strength and his weakness, 
The rock forms and local color are rendered with great fidelity and 
power, but the cloud forms are rude, and the sea unsatisfactory in 
tone. The drawing of the breakers is feeble and even childish. 

Mr. J. H. Hill possesses more imagination than his father, but, 
thus far, is greater in promise than in performance. The style of 
the two men is the same, and alike in all their works ; conscientious, 
delicate, finished, never bold, never dashy, never hasty, least of all, 
slovenly. His drawing of White Mountain scenery, in the exhibition, 
is a fine specimen of his style. The mountains and nearer hills are 
drawn with great feeling ; but the foliage on the right is somewhat 
stiff and ungainly, and the foreground is wanting in character. 
There is more promise, I think, in the little sketch called “ Sunset off 
Boston.” It is a charming stuay of effect, tranquil, harmonious, 
and composed with more artistic feeling than is usually exhibited 
by this painter. Compared with either of the last-named drawings, 
the work of our American Pre-Raphaelites is poor indeed. The 
artists of this school made a sorry show at the exhibition, the 
largest drawing in their peculiar style being one of a dead bird lying 
in the snow, by Farrer. The bird was carefully painted, but the 
snow was simply caricatured. 

Of Rossetti’s pictures, “ Dante Meeting Beatrice ” and “ Before the 
Battle,” I hesitate to speak. They are, I believe, the only specimens 
of his genius in America; [ hope so, unless they do him injustice. 
I have heard them extravagantly praised by some, and by others em- 
phatically condemned. At first glance, the work strikes one as an- 
tique, and even childish. It has an indescribable appearance of in- 
certitude, as if the artist were not sure of the effect he wanted to pro- 
duce, nor of the way to do it ; and the more you study it the more you 
wonder what was the artist’s intention, and whether you are stand- 
ing before an ancient or a modern work of art. Fully alive to the 
danger of not admiring Rossetti’s work, I confess that the longer | 
study these pictures the less I like them. I find little in them 
which, to my taste, is lovely or admirable. Take the one first men- 
tioned, for instance, and, remembering all that we have heard of 
Dante and of Beatrice, recalling Giotto’s long-lost portrait of him, 
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and the poet’s rapturous praise of her more than human beauty, look 
for a moment, or as long as you can endure the sight, at Rossetti’s 
realization of his ideal. Dante, in a red gown, apparently too much 
agitated to stand alone, leans against the wall of a building, to let 
Beatrice pass. A companion, awkwardly painted and placed, stands 
partly between the poet and the spectator. Descending a stair- 
way on the left of the picture, comes a train of wretched virgins, 
scrawny, sharp featured, with high cheek bones, prominent noses, 
protruding eyes, and lips that never could provoke a kiss. These 
poor virgins are all dressed in green and blue. Beatrice, the home- 
liest of the group, is about to pass Dante without vouchsafing him 
a glance. She looks steadily forward into vacancy, “in maiden 
meditation, fancy-free,” and does not notice the little girl offering 
the forlorn poet a flower. In the lower left-hand corner is a group 
of peasants. To me, the picture is full of dreary awkwardness. 
The drawing is rude and clumsy, the handling scratchy and disa- 
greeable to the eye. Nor can I discover in the picture any senti- 
ment or current of thought that might atone for its defects asa 
work of art. The picture galleries of Europe contain thousands of 
paintings by the earlier masters, of which Rossetti’s work reminds 
one. But why should an artist of the nineteenth century adopt the 
style of the fifteenth? The merit of the early painters lies not in 
their want of correct drawing, but in the spirit and intention of 
their work, in the grand conceptions they struggled to express, 
rudely and inadequately, in form and color. We study them, not 
to learn drawing, but for their great ideas. I take it that a truly 
sarnest and thoughtful man may, even in this age of meretricious 
culture, paint with all the sad sincerity of Giotto, and yet not 
wholly despise the attractions of beautiful form, lovely color, and 
graceful composition, If nature is beautiful, why should artistic 
devotees to truth always paint ugly-looking women, and give us 
compositions that can be tolerated only in medieval work ? Is there 
no way of escape from the false side of modern artistic culture, ex- 
cept into the rudeness of the Middle Ages? Is it really true that 
beauty of form and grace of composition are opposed to sincerity 
of purpose in art? Rossetti’s answer, so far as we know his mind 
through these pictures, would be, yes; but I would rather believe 
that Rossetti has permitted himself to dwell upon the works of the 
earlier masters until his admiration of their spirit has unduly in- 
fluenced his judgment of their artistic merits as pictures. 

I have not space, nor is it necessary at this time, to speak at length 
of Mrs. Murray’s spirited and dashing sketches; of Marny’s bold 
and free-handed drawings; nor of Thwaites, Harry Fenn, Glasgow, 
Philp, Richardson and others whose works added interest and value 
to the exhibition. I hope another opportunity will be afforded 
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before long, by another and more complete exhibition, for laying 
before the readers of Toe Gavaxy a full history of the art of wa ter- 
color painting in Europe and America. 

The exhibition, deficient as it was in some respects, served one 
purpose of those engaged in getting it up; it awakened new interest 
in water-color painting. Hundreds of people were for the first time 
made aware that a water-color painting was better than a “ colored 
engraving,” or a chromo-lithograph ; that depth of tone, richness of 
color, and exquisite delicacy of finish, can be obtained in water color 
as well as in oils. To those who are familiar with the home pop- 
ularity of English water-color artists, this statement may appear 
exaggerated, but it is not so, Ask the Hills, ask Parsons, ask a 
dozen other American artists who have attempted to make this art 
popular in this country, how long it is since their efforts were re- 
warded with appreciative recognition, and they will tell you that 
the almost invariable comment on their finest works was: “ How 
beautiful that would be in oil!” Thanks to the faith and courage 
of these gifted men, who have permitted no disappointment to turn 
them aside from their chosen path, their beautiful art at length finds 
the encouragement of recognition and awakened interest. Here- 
after, though it may be some years before we have a water-color 
society, no exhibition of paintings will be considered complete 
without its collection of water-color pictures at least as large and as 
valuable as the one that has just given us so much pleasure. We 
may hope, too, another year, to see more American works in such a 
collection. Many of our water-color artists who this year refrained 
from sending their pictures to the exhibition will not fail again. It 
is to be hoped, also, that the possessors of foreign water colors will 
be less chary of their treasures another year. A great deal of the 
interest and value of the recent exhibition were due to the presence 
there of fine and characteristic specimens of the work of Turner, 
Samuel Prout, David Cox, Copley Fielding and Stanfield. The dif- 
ferences between the old and new styles of water-color painting, 
between English and American methods of execution and handling, 
were thus displayed with great clearness. This excellent feature 
should be repeated in future exhibitions. 

STrtbMAN 8, Conant. 











O-NIGHT the wind is at the 

door 

With icy knock and hollow 
roar,— 

The blinds and sign-boards of 
the street 

Are jangling in the driven 
sleet ; 

One almost fancies he can hear 

The passing feet of the poor 
Old Year, 

In the wild gusts of rain and 
snow 

That beat upon the flags be- 
low. 


With pine-tree knots I heap 
the fire, 

And, as I lean unto it nigher, 

And catch the fragrant wood- 
land scent 

That with the wreathing 
smoke is blent, 

No more I hear the driving blast, 

No more the sleet that hurtles past, 

For the sweet incense of the tree 

Brings many an old scene back to me. 


5S 
Amid the sighing pines I rove, 
I hear the whispers of the grove, 
The merry laughs that used to ring, 
The plaintive songs we used to sing; 
And, wreathing flowers in pleasant dells, 
I see the graceful damosels, 
As long ago, in Summer hours, 
Under the shady Sylvan bowers. 


One is brown, and one is fair, 

And one has olive-tawny hair, 

But the brows that arch her hazel eyes 
Are black as any crow that flies. 

She it was who would lean her ear 

To the whispering pines, and feign to hear, 
In the voices of their nodding boughs 
Wild gossip about broken vows. 
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Twas her you could win with fairy tale— 

How “a rose was loved by a nightingale,” 

Or, “an elfin spider his tangle wove 

Athwart the pathways of the grove, 

To favor an imp and his runaway bride 

And trip up the demons that after them ride— 
Ride—ride !” 

O, her eyes were all sunshine, or all rain, 

Just as you touched her with the strain. 


And yet another looms up to me 

In the mystic spell of the pine-wood tree, 
One who would flush when the mocking-bird 
Down in the forest glades was heard ; 

But I see her, now, as she looked one day 
When a thrush piped to her from a spray, 
And thus to the trustful bird she sang 

In a voice that like reeds of crystal rang: 


“ Bird of the russet wings 
And silver tongue, 
My heart unto thee clings 
All birds among. 


For, in thy voice I hear 
No borrowed strain ; 
Repeat thy trill so clear, ... 
Jing it again ! 
Sing it again! 


Not for the mocking-bird 
Doth my heart yearn, 

Like a false lover’s word 
His notes I spurn. 


Thrush singing truthfully, 
Fly not away ; 

Stay with me, sing to me 
All through the day!” 


And other forms unto my eyes 
Up from the dying embers rise, 
The last, and loveliest, one that came 
Dwelling a moment in the flame : 
But, hark ! again raves at the door 
The cruel wind, with knock and roar, 
And damosels, and birds and flowers, 
Are vanished, all—and Summer hours. 
CuarLes Dawson SHANLY. 
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BOUT a year ago there was an outbreak of minute criticism 
L of style, the violence of which since that time has rather 
increased than abated. Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury, began 
it by some articles upon the Queen’s English, which he published in 
“Good Words,” and afterward gathered into a little volume. These 
articles were met with counter-criticism by Mr. George Washington 
Moon, who, in another little volume, entitled “ The Dean’s English,” 
attacked the Very Reverend Henry Alford in no very reverent 
manner. He certainly showed that the Dean did not always write 
with exact conformity to the long-established rules and usages of 
our language, and that he not unfrequently violated logical conti 
nuity of thought. Elated by his success, Mr. Moon sought a new 
victim, and found one in Mr. Marsh; upon whose thoughtful and 
learned paper—published in “The Nation ”—on the last edition of 
the so-called “ Webster’s Dictionary,” he fell with savage purpose. 
As with Dean Alford’s trifles, so with Mr. Marsh’s graver and more 
instructive labors, Mr. Moon was able to find fault in which he 
could not be gainsayed. Without a doubt he did show that Mr. 
Marsh, writing in Turin for a newspaper in New York, and being 
thus unable to correct his proofs, was sometimes incorrect in the 
construction of his sentences and even in his use of words. But the 
faults which he brought to light do not in the least impair the in- 
trinsic value of philological essays so able as those in which they 
were discovered. Here, however, the matter did not end. Mr. Moon 
having made a volunteer attack upon a distinguished American 
scholar, and having thought it in good taste, when writing to a 
paper published in New York, to make early and conspicuous use, 
as an example, of the sentence “General Lee is a gentleman and a 
soldier,” was not allowed to pursue his course undisturbed; and 
various writers, particularly one at Trinity College, Connecticut, 
who signed himself “S,” took up Mr. Moon’s own English and 
showed that it was strewn thick with examples of false construc- 
tion, incorrect use of language and slovenly thought. But success- 
ful as the last critic was, and provoking as Mr. Moon’s communica- 
tions were of the critical retort tw quoque—vulgarly, yowre another 
—it was hardly worth while to be at the trouble of hunting down 
his 77s and axds and arraigning his pronouns and prepositions. 
Accurate writing is certainly much to be desired and cultivated ; 
for generally, inaccurate writing is the outward sign of inaccurate 
thinking. But when men have shown, like Mr. Marsh, that their 
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thought is of moment, or like Dean Alford and Mr. Moon, that 
theirs is of no particular importance or interest, it is in the former 
case ungracious, and in the latter very superfluous to fall foul of 
their parts of speech. And to own the truth, there are compara- 
tively few writers, even of weil deserved eminence, whose sentences 
would come out unscathed from such an ordeal as that to which Mr. 
Moon subjected Dean Alford’s and Mr. Marsh’s, and which his own 
were compelled to undergo in turn by his anonymous critic in New 
England. Perhaps the subject has enough importance and interest 
to repay us—writer and reader—for a little time spent in its inves- 
tigation, especially if in our hawking we fly at higher game than 
has been brought dow” by either of the critics who have furnished 
occasion for this article. 

For at least a hundred years the highest reputation for purity of 
style in the writing of English prose has been Addison’s, Whether 
or not he deserves, or ever did deserve, the eminence upon which he 
has been placed, he certainly is one of the most elegant and correct 
writers of the last century. Johnson’s didactic and formal lauda- 
tion, with which he rounds off his criticism of this author, “ who- 
ever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and 
elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the 
volumes of Addison,” has been worth a great deal to the booksel- 
lers, and has stimulated the purchase of countless copies of “The 
Spectator,” and, let us hope, the perusal of not a few. But in the 
face of so weighty a judgment, let us test Addison, not merely by 
the standard of other writers, but by the universally recognized 
rules of the language, and by those laws of thought the governing 
power of which is admitted in every sound and educated intellect, 
and to which every master of style, either through cultivation or in- 
tuition, unconsciously conforms. Seeing thus what manner of man 
he is who has been held up for generations as the bright exemplar 
of purity, correctness and grace in English style, we may intelli- 
gently determine what we can reasonably expect of the great mass 
of unpretending writers in our hard-working days. 

I have been led to this examination by recently reading for the 
first time the “ Essay upon the Pleasures of the Imagination,” which 
runs through ten numbers of the “ Spectator,”’* and which is one 
of Addison’s most elaborate performances. Bishop Hurd says of it 
that it is “by far the most masterly of all Mr. Addison’s critical 
works,” and that “the style is finished with so much care as to merit 
the best attention of the reader.” This the accomplished right 
reverend critic remarks in his edition of Addison’s works. But let 
us take down a copy of the original edition of the “Spectator,” not 
that which came out in numbers day by day, but the first collected 

* Nos, 411 to 421. 
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edition, published by subscription under Addison’s fastidious eye and 
corrected by his carefulhand. It was “Printed for S. Buckly, at 
the Dolphin, in Little Britain, and J. Jonson, at the Shakespeare’s 
Head, over against Catherine street, inthe Strand, 1712.” This copy 
has around it the odor of the “ Spectator” period. Its dark, smooth 
alf binding, almost black, its gilt edges turned to bronze by time, 
and the precise announcement in the round, formal hand of the time 
upon the title page of every volume that it belonged then to “The 
Right Honorable Ladie Loftus,” take us back to the days when Sir 
toger de Coverley was to be found in the country and Will Honey- 
comb in the town; and we see the Right Honorable Lady Loftus— 
and very honorable and very lofty, no doubt, she was, formidable in 
costume as well as in manner—recommending her young friends to 
cease reading the frivolous comedies of that very incorrect person, 
Mr. Congreve, and give their attention to the decorous and elegant 
Mr. Addison, who informed the mind and corrected the morals, and 
pleased the fancy without inflaming the imagination ; and who, be- 
sides, was much admired by people of the highest quality. Her 
ladyship would no doubt have looked with great respect upon the 
copy of “The Tattler” which now stands next to her “Spectator ;” 
for it belonged to the Earl of Chesterfield, and has the ancient book- 
mark of his lordship in each volume. It was “ Printed and to be 
delivered to subscribers by Charles Lillie, Perfumer, at the corner 
of Beresford Buildings in the Strand.” Those were very genteel 
days, and these were very genteel books, and only to be had of the 
genteelest of perfumers, who, we may be sure, sold only the genteel- 
est of smells. The Earl of Chesterfield who owned this copy was 
not the one who tried to make a silk purse out of material not 
suited to the purpose, but his father; and so we may be secure in 
the belief that the perfumed powder from the elegant Philip Dormer 
Stanhope’s first wig, bought, not improbably, of Mr. Charles Lillie 
himself, was shaken out upon these pages. But Mr. Lillie’s odors 
have not lasted; the perfume has long since faded out; the pages 
are not so bright or so sweet as they seemed to be to the girls who 
took them up after the Honorable Philip to discover what it could 
be that so interested that young gentleman, hoping, perhaps, to find 
there the secret of the cynical indifference which lurked under the 
polished deference and the delightful compliments which he paid to 
their sex and their charms. To us these volumes are merely old 
books presenting that peculiar, sallow tint and exhaling that pecul- 
iar odor of antiquity which delight not woman, nor man either, 
unless he be a genuine book-hunter. But we must turn the leaves 
of “The Spectator,” and find our essay. Here it is; Number 411, 
published on Saturday, June 21, 1712, with a motto from Lucretius 
which intimates to us that Mr. Addison in this essay broke his own 
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path across a trackless country to drink from an untasted spring.* 
This should excuse some deviation from the line of our now well- 
beaten road of criticism; but there are other errors for which it is 
noapology. The first sentence tells us that “Our sight is the most 
perfect and delightful of all our senses.” A careless use of lan- 
guage, to begin with; for sight is not more perfect than any other 
sense. Perfect hearing is just as perfect as perfect sight; that is, 
it is simply perfect. But passing by this as a venial error, we find 
the third sentence beginning thus : 

The sense of feeling can indeed give us a notion of extension, shape and all 
other ideas that enter at the eye, except colours. 

Now, we may be sure that Addison did not mean to say what he 
does say—that the sense of feeling can give us the notion of ideas, 
and that colors are an idea, His meaning correctly expressed was 
this: The sense of feeling can indeed give us a notion of extension 
and of shape, and every other idea that can enter at the eye, except 
that of color. A little further on we find this explanation of the 
subject of his essay : 
so that by the pleasures of imagination or of fancy (which I shall use 
promiscuously), I here mean such as arise from visible objects. 





The strange confounding of imagination with fancy—faculties 
which had been clearly distinguished a hundred years before the 
time of Addison—first attracts attention in this sentence. But not 
insisting upon that error, let us pass on to learn immediately that 
he means to use the pleasures of those faculties promiscuously. 
But he manifestly intended to say that he would use the words imagi- 
nation and fancy promiscuously. The confusion in his sentence is 
produced by his first mentioning the faculties, and then using 
“which” to refer, not to the faculties, but to the words which are 
their names. Again he says: 

—-- but we have the power of retaining, altering and compounding those 
images which we have once received into all the varieties of picture and 
vision that are most agreeable to the imagination. 

Did Addison mean that we have the power of “ retaining images 
into” all the varieties of picture, and so forth? Certainly not; 
although that is what he says. Here again is confusion of thought. 
He groups together and connects by a conjunction three verbs—re- 
tain, alter and compound—only two of which can be united to the 
same preposition, This fault is often committed by writers who do 
not think clearly, or who will not take the trouble to perfect and 
balance their sentences by repeating a word or two, and by looking 


* Avia Pieridum peragere loca, nullius ante 
Trita solo: juvat integros accedere fonteis, 
Atque haurire. 
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after the fitness of their particles. What Addison meant to say 
was—but we have the power of retaining those images which we 
have once received, and of altering and compounding them into all 
the varieties of picture, and so forth. A few lines below we find 
this sentence : 

There are few words in the English language which are employed in a more 
loose and uncircumscribed sense than those of the fancy and imagination. 


The confusion here is great and of a very vulgar kind. It is 
produced by the superfluous words “ those of the.” Addison meant 
to say—in a more loose and uncireumscribed sense, not than the 
words of the fancy and imagination, but than fancy and imagination. 
In the same paragraph which furnishes the foregoing example, the 
writer says: “I divide these pleasures in two kinds.” It is English 
to say—I divide these pleasures into two kinds, The next para- 
graph opens thus: 

The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their full extent, are not so gross 
as those of sense, nor so refined as those of the understanding. 


Here again is confusion produced by a careless use of language— 
careless even to blundering. Addison did not mean to speak of 
taking pleasures, either of the imagination, the sense, or the under- 
standing. If he had written—The pleasures of imagination, re- 
garded (or considered), in their full extent, are not so gross, and so 
forth—he would have uttered what the whole context shows to have 
been his thought. The next paragraph makes the following asser- 
tions in regard to what is called a man “ of polite imagination : ” 


He meets with a secret refreshment in a description, and often feels a 
greater satisfaction in the prospect of fields and meadows than another does 
in the possession. It gives him, indeed, a kind of property in everything he 
sees, and makes the most rude and uncultivated parts of Nature administer 
to his pleasures ; so that he looks upon the world, as it were, in another light ; 
and discovers in it a multitude of charms that conceal themselves from the 
generality of mankind. 

The first of these sentences is imperfect. We may be sure that 
the writer means that his man of polite imagination feels a greater 
satisfaction in the prospect of fields and meadows than another does 
in the possession of them. But he does not say so. Nor by any 
rule or usage of the English language are the preposition and pro- 
noun implied or understood ; for the sentence might just as well 
end—* than another does in the possession of great riches.” And 
what does the author mean by saying that his politely imaginative 
man looks upon the world “in another light?” Another than 
what ? No other is mentioned or implied. The writer was referring 
to an idea that he had not expressed ; ; and we can only guess that 
he meant—another light than that in which the world is regarded 
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by men of impolite imagination. The same sort of confusion appears 
in the first sentence of the very next paragraph : 

There are, indeed, but very few who know how to be idle and innocent, or 
have a relish of pleasures that are not criminal ; every diversion they take is 
at the expense of some one virtue or another. 

Here, in the first place, by neglecting to repeat “ who,” Addison 
says that there are very few men who know how to have a relish of 
pleasures that are not criminal; whereas, he manifestly meant to 
say that there are very few who know how to be idle and innocent, 
or who have a relish of pleasures that are not criminal. But the 
chief blunder of the sentence is in its next clause. Who are “they” 
who are said to take every diversion at the expense of some virtue ? 
According to the writer’s purpose, “they ” has really no antecedent. 
Its antecedent, as the sentence stands, is, “ very few who know how 
to be idle or innocent ;” but these, the writer plainly means to say, 
are they who do not take their diversion at the expense of some 
virtue. By “they,” Addison meant the many from whom he had 
in his own mind separated the very few of whom only he spoke ; 
and he thus involved himself and his readers in a confusion which is 
irremediable without a recasting of his sentence. All these marked 
faults of style—faults which are not examples merely of inelegance, 
but of positively bad English and confused thought—occur within 
three duodecimo pages. It might possibly be suggested that per- 
haps Addison wrote this particular number of “The Spectator” 
when the usual mellowness of his style had been spirited into his 
brain.* But, on the contrary, examples of similar slovenly writing 
may be found all through those charming “Spectators” to which 
Johnson refers us as models of English style. Let us see. Here is 
the third sentence in “Spectator” 405, a musical criticism apropos 
of Signor Nicolini’s singing. For Addison, as well as Guizot, wrote 
art criticisms for the daily press. 

I could heartily wish there was the same application and endeavours to 
cultivate and improve our church-musick as have been lately bestowed on 
that of the stage. 

It would not be easy to construct an intelligible sentence, without 
burlesque, that would be more blundering than this one is. To begin: 
“T could heartily wish ” is nonsense. A man wishes, or he does not 
wish. But to pass by this feeble and affected phrase, the writer 
wishes that there “was the same application and endeavours,” etc., 


* Bishop Hurd says of this essay, “ Some inaccuracies of expression have, 
however, escaped the elegant writer; and these as we go along shall be 
pointed out.” But it is important to our purpose to mention that not one of 
the inaccurate and confused passages above noticed is pointed out by the 
editor, who calls attention only to one or two trifling lapses in mere elegance 
of style. 
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“as have been,” ete. He says neither “was” and “ has been,” nor 
“ were ” and “ have been.” He should have used the plural form 
of each verb, of course ; but he contrived to get all the errors intc 
his sentence of which it was capable. Besides, the use of the pro- 
noun “ that ” is extremely awkward, even if, indeed, it be correct. 
For, as the sentence stands, “ that ” refers to “ church music,” and 
the writer really speaks of the endeavors which have been bestowed 
“on the church music of the stage.” He should either have written, 
—clurch music and stage music, or music of the church and that of 
the stage; of which constructions the latter is the better. The 
sentence may, therefore, be correctly written (it cannot be made 
graceful or elegant) thus: I heartily wish that there were the same 
application and endeavors to cultivate and improve the music of the 
church as have lately been bestowed on that of the stage. 

In “Spectator ” No. 381 is the following sentence: 

The tossing of a tempest does not discompose him, which he is sure will 
bring him to a joyful harbour. 

Which it doesn’t, Sairey Gamp agreeably rejoins; and, indeed, 
the sentence is almost in her style, or that of her invisible gossip, 
Mrs. Harris. Addison meant to say—The tossing of a tempest does 
not discompose him who is sure that it will bring him to a joyful 
harbor. Confusion of the same nature as that just pointed out ap- 
pears in this sentence, from “Spectator” No, 21: 
as a man would be well enough pleased to buy silks of one whom he 
would not venture to feel his pulse. 

Whom he wouldn’t, indeed. And what shall be said of the cor- 
rectness of a writer who couples the separative “each” with the 
plural “ are,” as Addison does in the following passage from “ Spec- 
tator ” No. 21? 

When I consider how each of these professions are crowded with multi- 
tudes that seek their livelihoods in them, ete. 

That slovenly writing is the outcome of careless thinking, could 
hardly be more clearly shown than by the following example, from 
“Spectator ” No. 111: 

That chernbim which now appears as a god to a human soul knows very 
well that the period will come above in eternity, when the haman soul shall 
be as perfect as he himself now is; nay, when she shall look down upon that 
degree of perfection as much as she now falls short of it. 

If Addison did not know that cherubim was the plural of cherub, 
and that he should have used the latter word, there is at least no 
excuse for the last clause of the sentence, which is chaotic. He 
would have expressed his meaning if he had written—Nay, when 
she shall look down upon that degree of perfection as much as she 
now looks up to it; or, better—Nay, when she shall find herself as 
much above that degree of perfection as she now falls short of it. 
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With two more examples I must finish this array. Speaking of 
Sir Andrew Freeport, Addison says : 
but in the temper of mind he was then, he termed them mercies, 
favors of Providence, and blessings upon honest industry —Spectator, No. 549. 

Explaining a pasquinade, he writes : 

This was a reflection upon the Pope’s sister, who, before the promotion of 
her brother, was in those circumstances that Pasquin represented her.—Spec- 
tator, No. 23. 

It would be superfluous either to point out or to correct the gross 
errors in these passages; which are worthy of notice as examples 
of blunders peculiarly British in character. Errors of this kind are 
not unfrequently met with in the writing or the speech of the mid- 
dling folk among our British cousins at the present day; but on 
this side of the water they seldom occur, if ever. Our faults are 
of another sort; and they appear in the casual writings of inferior 
journalists, who produce at night what must be printed before 
morning, or in those of authors who attain not even to local repu- 
tation. It would be difficult to match with examples from Ameri- 
can writers of even moderate distinction such sentences as the fol- 
lowing which appear in Brougham’s appreciation of Talleyrand: 





Among the eminent men who figured in the eventful history of the 
French Revolution was M. Talleyrand ; and whether in that scene, or in any 
portion of modern annals, we shall in vain look for one who represents a 
more interesting subject of history. 

What a muddle we have here! Talleyrand figured in the French 
Revolution, not in the history of that event. It may be correctly 
said of him that he figures in the history of the French Revolution. 
But whether this is what Brougham meant to say, the latter clause 
of the sentence makes it impossible to discover. For there “ scene,” 
which refers to the event itself, and “annals,” which refers to the 
record of events, are confounded; and we are finally told that a 
man who figured in an eventful history represents an interesting 
subject of history! Within a few lines of this sentence we have 
the one here following: 

He sided with the Revolution, and continued to act with them, joining 
those patriotic members of the clerical body who gave up their revenues to 
the demand of the country, and sacrificed their exclusive privileges to the 
rights of the community. 

With whom did Talleyrand continue to act? What is the ante- 
cedent of “them?” It hasnone. It refers to what is not expressed, 
and except in the mind of the writer not understood—the revolu- 
tionary clergy; and I have quoted the whole of the sentence, that 
this might appear from its second clause. And yet Henry Brougham 
was one of the men who were chiefly instrumental in achieving the 
splendid early reputation of the “ Edinburgh Review.” 
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But to what conclusion are we tending? If not only Brougham’s 
but Addison’s sentences thus break down under such criticism as 
we apply to the exercises of a school-boy—Addison, of whose style 
we are told by Johnson, in Johnsonian phrase, that it is “pure 
without scrupulosity and exact without apparent elaboration,” to 
whom shall we look as a model writer of prose, who can be our 
standard and authority as to a pure English style? Clearly not to 
the principal writer of “The Spectator.” For, although he may 
have been without either scrupulosity or elaboration, he was also 
quite as plainly often without both purity and exactness. Such 
faults of style as those which are above pointed out in the 
writings of Addison are not to be found, I believe, in Shakespeare’s 
prose, in Bacon’s, or in Milton’s; but they do appear in Dryden’s. 
They will be looked for in vain, if I may trust my memory, in the 
works of Goldsmith, Johnson, Hume, Gibbon, Hallam, Jeffrey, 
Macauley, Froude, Irving, Prescott, Longfellow and Hawthorne. 
Addison, appearing at a time when English literature was at a 
very low ebb, made an impression which his writings would not 
row produce, and won a reputation which was then his due, but 
which has long survived his comparative excellence. Charmed by 
the gentle flow of his thought—which, neither deep nor strong, 
neither subtle nor struggling with the obstacles of argument, might 
well flow easily—by his lambent humor, his playful fancy (he was 
very slenderly endowed with imagination) and the healthy tone of his 
mind, the writers of his own generation and those of the succeed- 
ing half century placed him upon a pedestal, in his right to which 
there has since been unquestioning acquiescence. He certainly did 
much for English literature, and more for English morals and man- 
ners; which, in his day, were sadly in need of elevation and re- 
finement. But, as a writer of English, he is not to be compared, 
except with great peril to his reputation, to at least a score of men 
who have flourished in the present century, and some of whom are 
now living. And from this slight examination of the writings of 
him whom the world has for so long accepted as the acknowledged 
master of English prose, and who attained his eminence more by 
the beauty of his style than the value of the thought of which it 
was the vehicle, we may learn the true worth and place of such 
criticisms as those which are the occasion of our remarks. Their 
value is in their fitness for mental discipline. Their place is the 
class-room, 


Ricuarp Grant Wuaire. 











BYGONE JOYS. 





H, poor young people! Poor young people! What a life of 
F deprivation is yours! How much have you lost by coming 
so late into this world of ours. Nevercan you goto the capital of your 
native State ina stage coach. Never can you jolt in a lumber wagon 
to Highcliffe Springs, or to the beach at Kunnuck Point. Above 
all, never can you pass a night in a canal boat. For the loss of how 
much solid comfort has this age of improvement to answer! How 
much fun and frolic have been crushed beneath the car wheels of 
the Juggernaut whom men call Progress ! 

I had a dreadful fright when I was not very old myself, caused by 
my sympathy for the young. Two or three years after I left school, 
I happened to be in an omnibus into which there entered a group of 
school boys. Each of them had with his other books a pamphlet, 
and as one of them who sat opposite me opened his, I saw that it 
was a treatise on Enlology. 

<ulology! thought I; what is the world coming to! Here am I, 
miss scarce out of her teens, and behold a new science of which I 
have never even heard the name, and yet these boys of twelve years 
of age are studying it. My curiosity was so great that I changed 
my seat so as to look over the shoulder of the young student, when, 
to my exceeding great relief, I discovered that the science of 
Eulology, when resolved into its simple elements, signified a 
“Eulogy ” upon somebody or other, with which the boys had been 
presented. 

My pity for young people was smothered by the discovery, but 
not extinguished. When I think, oh, ye little feet, that ye shall 
never tread the boards of a canal boat; when I consider, oh, little 
hands, that ye shall never lean upon the windows of a stage coach; 
when I realize, oh, little faces, that ye shall never peer from a farm 
wagon, I grieve for you. 

I knew that this day was coming. I saw, oh, my prophetic soul, 
the “resonant steam eagles” whistling past every man’s barn, and 
up every green, and white, and blue mountain. And I determined 
that while such things as canal boats were, I would pass a night on 
board of one; and I did so. Moreover, I rode to the boat in an 
omnibus. As our party poured in and filled it, there was no place 
left for poor little me. To be sure one seat was occupied by an 
infant some fifteen or eighteen months old, but its mother declined 
to take it up. In those days I had none of the strong-minded style 
of female about me, or I should have gently placed the child on 
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terra firma, and taken the seat. That is just what I should do now. 
But then, I stood, blushing and swaying with every motion of the 
coach, until two gentlemen piled themselves one upon the other, and 
gave me aseat. I took it with many apologies; expressing my sin- 
cere regret that the selfishness of the lady-mother of the baby 
should cause them so much inconvenience. I was charmed to dis- 
cover afterward that one was the husband, and one the brother, of 
the lady in question. Soon after adding this piece of biography to 
_my store of useful knowledge, we reached the canal boat, and all 
went on board. 

And now my delight was great. The slow, slow motion; the 
banks of shady woods and sloping hills; the shaking and screwing 
into and out of locks; the call of “ bridge,” and consequent sudden 
depression of ambitious heads. And then the soft approach of 
twilight, the sunset far above us, the glimpses of distant villages—I 
enjoyed it all to the last degree. 

Our fellow passengers, too, were objects of curiosity and interest. 
We had been joined at the commencement of our journey in the 
boat by some gentlemen friends, and were a large and merry party. 
Among the strangers who attracted our attention was a family, 
consisting of a mother, an awkward girl of some fifteen years of 
age, and two boys, perhaps eight or nine years old. The mother 
was dressed in shabby mourning, and was full of groans and sighs 
and lachrymose upturnings of the eyes. The boys were ranging 
about in everybody’s way, and the girl seemed too stupid to play 
any part in life whatever. The mother crossed over to our side of 
the boat after a short time, and said to me, 

“Do you know whether the captain of this boat is a Mason ?” 

“Indeed, I do not, madam,” I said; “I know nothing about him,” 

“T think he is a Mason,” said she; “my husband was a Mason. 
Oh, dear!” continued she; “I have had so much trouble. We 
have been on a long journey, and I have lost a green gauze vail, 
and a carpet-bag, and a purse with a hundred and fifty dollars, and 
my eldest daughter. Jemimy, if you have any strength left, shake 
both those boys.” Whereupon the girl, after a long chase, suc- 
ceeded in capturing one of said boys and shaking him as per order, 
thereby nearly deafening us with the shrieks of the victim, and the 
shouts of the culprit at large. The former setting forth on his 
release to execute vengeance on the latter, a little peace ensued, 
which the mother broke by asking, 

“ What persuasion are you of?” 

On the question being answered, she replied, 

“Oh, then you are not of the Methodist persuasion. I suppose 
the captain of this boat is of the Methodist persuasion. My hus- 
band was of the Methodist persuasion; he was a class leader. 
Jemimy, if you have any strength left shake both those boys.” 
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In the confusion which ensued upon another attempt to capture 
the enemy, who had returned to the scene of action, I escaped. It 
was with no small amusement that we watched the lady making 
the circuit of the boat to favor the passengers with the tale of her 
losses, and that of her husband’s “ persuasions.” 

And now we discovered that they were about setting the table 
for tea. We carried our provisions with us, as we thought we 
should prefer such an arrangement, but we felt compelled to see 
what was going on. So down stairs we went, and seated ourselves 
in the cabin. We had no sooner done so than we were requested 
to rise, and from some hidden receptacle behind our seats were 
drawn small wooden horses, which were placed up and down the 
cabin at regular intervals. Then we were requested to rise again, 
and the waiters, standing in our seats, took down, apparently, the 
ceiling of the cabin; at least they took a number of boards, which 
they laid upon the rests; and presto, a table! <A third request to 
rise was followed by the removal of the cushions, displaying boxes 
which were reservoirs of tablecloths, napkins, cups and saucers, and 
paraphernalia generally. These having been all duly set forth, we 
rose again, this time without being requested ; and from the same 
wonderful fountain flowed forth bread and butter, gingerbread, 
plates of ham and smoked beef, and other delights. These were 
duly displayed also, and we assumed the usual position, but the 
waiters shook their heads, and disappeared. I think they kept the 
rest of the things in the captain’s office—a den of three feet by 
seven. At any rate, from some unknown “glory hole,” they pro- 
duced tea and coffee and a variety of hot viands, and their labors 
were over 

With the rest of the hungry passengers, appeared madam, 
“ Jemimy,” and “both those boys.” They were each furnished with 
a travelling bag, into whose capacious maw they proceeded to pack 
away slices of bread and butter, cold meat, eggs and other delicacies, 
I did not notice, however, that these duties interfered with the 
present satisfying of their appetites. In course of time the clerk 
came around for the tickets. The “relict,” as she styled herself, 
begged him not to trouble himself about her and her children, as 
the captain of the boat was a Mason, and it would be all right. 
“ But, madam,” said the clerk, “ have you no tickets ?” 

“Oh, it is no matter,” replied the lady, “the captain of the boat 
is of the Methodist persuasion.” 

“Very possibly, madam,” replied the clerk, “ but will you buy 
your tickets now ?” 

A history of the religious views of the departed husband was the 
only reply, and the clerk finally gave it up in despair, took the 
tickets of the rest of the passengers, and then reported matters to 
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the captain. That functionary, perhaps because he was neither a 
Mason nor a Methodist, made speedy arrangements for the landing 
of the family, and we saw them no more. 

When we again went on deck, a soft half moon was gilding the 
stili waters upon which we were floating. The banks had become 
indistinct. The sad note of the whippoorwill was heard in the dis- 
tance, and the nightingale in the forest had commenced making 
night melodious. 

But it grew damp and chilly, and we could not long remain on 
deck. We had heard mysterious whispers of the crowded state of 
the boat, and before we went down stairs we presented our cloaks 
and shawls to the gentlemen of the party, who had already been in- 
formed that they must sit up all night, their cabin being full to over- 
flowing. 

We found that the lower regions had sustained a wonderful trans- 
mogrification. The ceiling had again been attacked and robbed of a 
variety of shelves which were suspended by hooks in the posts 
which supported the ceiling. These were being converted into beds 
as fast as possible by the aid of waiters and chambermaid, while 
rolis of mattresses on the floor were also to be made ready for an 
army of occupation. 

“ Now, miss,” said the chambermaid to me, after the waiters had 
disappeared, “ your number is seventeen; jist hist in, will you? 
I want to get the ladies into their berths, so as to make up the beds 
on the floor.” So I made an effort to mount to seventeen. I might 
as well have tried to climb to the moon. It was in the fourth 
story, and there was nothing to aid my ascent. Finally, by severe 
physical exertion on the part of my family and Dinah’s ready help, 
I was shot into my berth, but much more rapidly did I shoot out 
again. 

“ Well, I never!” said the aggrieved chambermaid, “ what is the 
matter now ?” 

“Matter?” said I, gasping, “ why that is the black hole of Cal- 
cutta. My nose touches the ceiling. I should suffocate in five 
minutes.” 

Of course I was roundly scolded, but I stood my ground, and was 
finally consigned to a bed on the floor, which was preferable, 
although my life was nearly trampled out of me by the occupants 
of neighboring mattresses, 

A little disturbance occurred soon after everybody had retired. 
A lady arose to quiet her wailing baby. While violently rocking 
it to and fro, she suddenly lost her balance and disappeared behind 
the curtain which separated us from the gentlemen’s cabin. A 


chorus of shrieks, of laughter, and of fright, scolding and chattering, 
took place for half an hour, with very effective solos from the much- 
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afflicted infant. Then again silence ensued. [ fell asleep, and 
dreamed that the boat was wrapped in flames. It could not have 
been hotter in our cabin had this been the case. But in my dream, 
I was being rescued by a most charming young gentleman, who 
was conducting me to a life boat, when I awoke and found the 
chambermaid shaking me by the arm. 

“What is it? Where are we? What do you want?” said I, 


rubbing my eyes. 
“T say, miss,” said Dinah, “hain’t you got the boat brush, 


now ?” 

“The boat brush!” said I, indignantly, “of course I have not 
got it. I would not touch it with the tongs.” 

“ Well,” said the chambermaid, retreating, “ somebody has got it, 
and it was a’most a new brush, so I am jist goin’ to ask every lady 
on board the boat about it.” 

This last performance was too much, I slept no more, and em- 
ployed myself in trampling and crushing my fellow sufferers on my 
way to the door for a breath of air, and back again. 

At last the night wore away. The chambermaid appeared bright 
and early to roll up the mattresses and drive us on deck. One of 
my family happened to spy the child who had been the innocent 
cause of the omnibus trouble, asleep on the floor. The natural de- 
pravity of her nature being aggravated by the sorrows of the night, 
she seized the infant and hid it away in one of the berths of the 
gentlemen’s cabin. We saw the distracted mother turning over 
the now rolled-up beds under the idea that her baby was being 
quietly suffocated in one of them, and smiling a sickly smile of re- 
venge, retired. 

The gentlemen of the party had fared no better than ourselves. 
There was not even sitting room in their quarters. Of course no 
attempt was made to give them beds. They had spent the night 
muffled up in the wraps we had given them, on the damp deck, or 
driven thence by the cold, standing on one foot at a time for want 
of room for both while they took a vapor bath in the gentlemen’s 
cabin. 

After we had safely arrived at our destination, when we had 
bathed, and had not used the boat brush, and had dressed, and 
breakfasted, and laughed over the night’s adventures, we unani- 
mously 

“ Resolved, That there is nothing so charming in the world as a 
night on a canal boat when said night is over.” Youthful reader, 
what sayest thou ? G. B. M. 
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By Antuony TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
HARRY CLAVE 3ING’S CONFESSION. 
ARRY CLAVRING, when he went away from Onslow Cres- 


cent, after his interview with Cecilia Burton, was a wretched, 
pitiable man. He had told the truth of himself, as far as he was 
able to tell it, to a woman whom he thoroughly esteemed, and hay- 
ing done so was convinced that she could no longer entertain any 
respect for him. He had laid bare to her all his weakness, and for 
a moment she had spurned him. It was true that she had again 
reconciled herself to him, struggling to save both him and her 
sister from future misery—that she had even condescended to im- 
plore him to be gracious to Florence, taking that which to her 
mind seemed then to be the surest path to her object; but not the 
less did he feel that she must despise him. Having promised his 
hand to one woman—to a woman whom he still professed that he 
loved dearly—he had allowed himself to be cheated into offering it 
to another. And he knew that the cheating had been his own. It 
was he who had done the evil. Julia, in showing her affection for 
him, had tendered her love to a man whom she believed to be free, 
He had intended to walk straight. He had not allowed himself to 
be enamored of the wealth possessed by this woman who had thrown 
herself at his feet. But he had been so weak that he had fallen in 
his own despite. 

There is, I suppose, no young man possessed of average talents 
and average education, who does not early in life lay out for him- 
self some career with more or less precision—some career which is 
high in its tendencies and noble in its aspirations, and to which he 
is afterward compelled to compare the circumstances of the life 
which he shapes for himself. In doing this he may not attempt, 
perhaps, to lay down for himself any prescribed amount of success 
which he will endeavor to reach, or even the very pathway by 
which he will strive to be successful; but he will tell himself what 
are the vices which he will avoid, and what the virtues which he will 
strive to attain. Few young men ever did this with more precision 
than it had been done by Harry Clavering, and few with more self- 
confidence. Very early in life he had been successful—so successful as 
to enable him to emancipate himself not only from his father’s abso- 
lute control, but almost also from any interference on his father’s 
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part. It had seemed to be admitted that he was a better man than 
his father, better than the other Claverings—-the jewel of the race, 
the Clavering to whom the family would in future years look up, not 
as their actual head, but as their strongest prop and most assured 
support. He had said to himself that he would be an honest, truthful, 
hard-working man, not covetous after money, though conscious that 
a laborer was worthy of his hire, and conscious also that the better 
the work done the better should be his wages. Then he had en- 
countered a blow—a heavy blow from a false woman—and he had 
boasted to himself that he had borne it well, as a man should bear 
all blows. And now, after all these resolves and all these boastings, 
he found himself brought by his own weakness to such a pass that 
he hardly dared to look in the face any of his dearest and most jnti- 
mate friends. 

He was not remiss in telling himself all this. He did draw the 
comparison ruthlessly between the character which he had intended 
to make his own and that which he now hall justly earned. He did 
not excuse himself. We are told to love others as ourselves, and it 
is hard to do so. But I think that we never hate others, never 
despise others, as we are sometimes compelled by our own convic- 
tions and self-judgment to hate and to despise ourselves. Harry, as 
he walked home on this evening, was lost in disgust at his own 
conduct. He could almost have hit his head against the walls, or 
thrown himself beneath the wagons as he passed them, so thorough- 
ly was he ashamed of his own life. Even now, on this evening, he 
had escaped from Onslow Crescent—basely escaped—without havy- 
ing declared any purpose. Twice on this day he had escaped, al- 
most by subterfuges; once from Burton’s office, and now again 
from Cecilia’s presence. How long was this to go on, or how could 
life be endurable to him under such circumstances ? 

In parting from Cecilia, and promising to write at once, and 
promising to come again in a few days, he had had some idea in his 
head that he would submit his fate to the arbitrament of Lady 
Ongar. At any rate he must, he thought, see her, and finaliy ar- 
range with her what the fate of both of them should be, before he 
could make any definite statement of his purpose in Onslow Cres- 
cent. The last tender of his hand had been made to Julia, and he 
could not renew his former promises on Florence’s behalf, till he 
had been absolved by Julia. 

This may at any rate be pleaded on his behalf—that in all the 
workings of his mind at this time there was very little of personal 
vanity. Very personally vain he had been when Julia Brabazon— 
the beautiful and noble-born Julia—had first confessed at Clavering 
that she loved him; but that vanity had been speedily knocked on 
the head by her conduct to him. Men when they are jilted can 
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hardly be vain of the conquest which has led to such a result. Since 
that there had been no vanity of that sort. His love to Florence 
had been open, honest and satisfactory, but he had not considered 
himself to have achieved a wonderful triumph at Stratton. And 
when he found that Lord Ongar’s widow still loved him—that he 
was still regarded with affection by the woman who had formerly 
wounded him—there was too much of pain, almost of tragedy, in his 
position, to admit of vanity. He would say to himself that, as far 
as he knew his own heart, he thought he loved Julia the best ; but, 
nevertheless, he thoroughly wished that she had not returned from 
Italy, or that he had not seen her when she had so returned. 

He had promised to write, and that he would do this very night. 
He had failed to make Cecilia Burton understand what he intended 
to do, having, indeed, hardly himself resolved ; but before he went 
to bed he would both resolve and explain to her his resolution. 
Immediately, therefore, on his return home he sat down at his desk 
with the pen in his hand and the paper befcre him. 

At last the words came. I can hardly say that they were the 
product of any fixed resolve made before he commenced the writing. 
I think that his mind worked more fully when the pen was in his 
hands than it had done during the hour through which he sat list- 
less, doing nothing, struggling to have a will of his own, but failing. 
The letter when it was written was as follows: 

Bioomspury Square, May, 186-. 

DrareEst Mrs. Burton :—I said that I would write to-morrow, but I am 
writing now, immediately on my return home. Whatever else you may 
think of me, pray be sure of this, that I am most anxious to make you know 
and understand my own position at any rate as well as I do myself. I tried 
to explain it to you when I was with you this evening, but I fear that I 
failed ; and when Mr. Burton came in I could not say anything further. 

I know that I have behaved very badly to your sister—very badly, even 
though she should never become aware that I have done so. Not that that 
is possible, for if she were to be my wife to-morrow I should tell her every- 
thing. But badly as you must think of me, I have never for a moment had 
a premeditated intention to deceive her. I believe you do know on what 
terms I had stood with Miss Brabazon before her marriage, and that when 
she married, whatever my feelings might be, there was no self-accusation. 
And after that you know all that took place between me and Florence till 
the return of Lord Ongar’s widow. Up to that time everything had been 
fair between us. I had told Florence of my former attachment, and she prob- 
ably thought but little of it. Such things are so common with men! Some 
change happens as had happened with me, and a man’s second love is often 
stronger and more worthy of a woman’s acceptance than the first. At any 
rate, she knew it, and there was, so far, an end of it. And you understood, 
also, how very anxious I was to avoid delay in our marriage. No one knows 
that better than you—not even Florence—for I have talked it over with you 
so often; and you will remember how I have begged you to assist me. I 
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Jon’t blame my darling Florence. She was doing what she deemed best ; but 
oh, if she had only been guided by what you once said to her ! 

Then Lord Ongar’s widow returned; and dear Mrs. Burton, though I fear 
you think iil of her, you must remember that as far as you know, or I, she 
has done nothing wrong, has been in no respect false, since her marriage. As 
to her early conduct to me, she did what many women have done, but what 
no woman should do. But how can I blame her, knowing how terrible has 
been my own weakness! But as to her conduct since her marriage, I implore 
you to believe with me that she has been sinned against grievously, and has 
not sinned. Well; as you know, I met her. It was hardly unnatural that I 
should do so, as we are connected. But whether natural or unnatural, foolish 
or wise, I went to her often. I thought at first that she must know of my 
engagement, as her sister kn w it well, and had met Florence. But she did 
not know it; and so, having none near her that she could love, hardly a 
friend but myself, grievously wronged by the world and her own relatives, 
thinking that with her wealth she could make some amends to me for her 
former injury, she——. Dear Mrs. Burton, I think you wiil understand it 
now, and will see that she at least is free from blame. 

I am not defending myself; of course, all this should have been without 
effect on me. But I had loved her so dearly! I do love her still so dearly ! 
Love like that does not die. When she left me it was natural that I should 
seek some one else to love. When she returned to me—when | found that 
in spite of her faults she had loved me through 1t all, I—I yielded and be- 
came false and a traitor. 

I say that I love her still; but I know well that Florence is far the nobler 
woman of the two. Florence never could have done what she did. In na- 
ture, in mind, in acquirement, in heart, Florence is the better. The man who 
marries Florence must be happy if any woman can make a man happy. Of 
her of whom I am now speaking, I know well that I cannot say that. How 
then, you will ask, can | be fool enough, having had such a choice, to doubt 
between the two! How is it that man doubts between vice and virtue, be- 
tween heaven and hell ? 

But all this is nothing to you. I do not know whether Florence would 
take me now. I am well aware that I have no right to expect that she 
should. But if I understood you aright this evening, she, as yet, has heard 
nothing of all this. What must she think of me for not writing to her! But 
I could not bring myself to write in a false spirit; and how could I tell her 
all that | have now told to you? 

I know that you wish that our engagement should go on. Dear Mrs. Bur- 
ton, I love you so dearly for wishing it! Mr. Burton, when he shall have 
heard everything, will, I fear, think differently. For me, I feel that I must 
see Lady Ongar before I can again go to your house, and I write now chiefly 
to tell you that this is what I have determined to do. I believe she is now 
away, in the Isle of Wight, but I will see her as soon as she returns. After 
that I will either come to Onslow Crescent or send. Florence will be with 
you then. She, of course, must know everything, and you have my permis- 
sion to show this letter to her if you think well to do so, 

Most sincerely and affectionately yours, 
Harry CLAVERING. 

This he delivered himself the next morning at the door in Onslow 
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Crescent, taking care not to be there till after Theodore Burton 
should have gone from home. He left a card also, so that it might 
be known, not only that he had brought it himself, but that he in- 
tended Mrs. Burton to be aware of that fact. Then he went and 
wandered about, and passed his day in misery, as such men do when 
they are thoroughly discontented with their own conduct. This was 
the Saturday on which Lady Ongar returned with her Sophie from 
the Isle of Wight; but of that premature return Harry knew noth- 
ing, and therefore allowed the Sunday to pass by without going to 
Bolton Street. On the Monday morning he received a letter from 
home which made it necessary—or induced him to suppose it to be 
necessary—that he should go home to Clavering, at any rate for one 
day. This he did on the Monday, sending a line to Mrs. Burton to 
say whither he was gone, and that he should be back by Wednes- 
day night or Thursday morning—and imploring her to give his love 
to Florence, if she would venture to do so. Mrs. Burton would 
know what must be his first business in London on his return, and 
she might be sure he would come or send to Onslow Crescent as 
soon as that was over. 

Harry’s letter—the former and longer letter, Cecilia had read 
over, till she nearly knew it by heart, before her husband’s return. 
She well understood that he would be very hard upon Harry. He- 
had been inclined to forgive Clavering for what had been remiss— 
to forgive the silence, the absence from the office, and the want of 
courtesy to his wife, till Harry had confessed his sin—but he could 
not endure that his sister should seek the hand of a man who had 
declared himself to be in doubt whether he would take it, or that 
any one should seek it for her, in her ignorance of all the truth. 
His wife, on the other hand, simply looked to Florence’s comfort 
and happiness. That Florence should not suffer the pang of having 
been deceived and rejected was all in all to Cecilia. “Of course 
she must know it some day,” the wife had pleaded to her husband. 
“He is not the man to keep anything secret. But if she is told 
when he has returned to her, and is good to her, the happiness of 
the return will cure the other misery.” But Burton would not 
submit to this. “To be comfortable at present is not everything,” 
he said. “If the man be so miserably weak that he does not even 
now know his own mind, Florence had better take her punishment, 
and be quit of him.” 

Cecilia had narrated to him with passable fidelity what had oc- 
curred upstairs, while he was sitting alone in the dining-room. That 
she in her anger had at one moment spurned Harry Clavering, and 
that in the next she had knelt to him, imploring him to come back 
to Florence—those two little incidents she did not tell to her husband, 
Harry’s adventures with Lady Ongar, as far as she knew them, she 
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described accurately. “I can’t make any apology for him; upon 
my life I can’t,” said Burton. “If I know what it is for a man to 
behave ill, falsely, like a knave in such matters, he is so behaving.” 
So Theodore Burton spoke as he took his candle to go away to his 
work ; but his wife had induced him to promise that he would not 
write to Stratton or take any other step in the matter till they had 
waited twenty-four hours for Harry’s promised letter. 

The letter came before the twenty-four hours were expired, and 
Burton, on his return home on the Saturday, found himself called 
upon to read and pass judgment upon Harry’s confession. ‘“ What 
right has he to speak of her as his darling Florence,” he exclaimed, 
“ while he is confessing his own knavery ?” 

“ But if she is his darling ?” pleaded his wife. 

“Trash! But the word from him in such a letter is simply an 
additional insult. And what does he know about this woman who 
has come back? He vouches for her, but what can he know of her? 
Just what she tells him. He is simply a fool.” 

“But you cannot dislike him for believing her word.” 

“Cecilia,” said he, holding down the letter as he spoke—* you are 
so carried away by your love for Florence, and your fear lest a mar- 
riage which has been once talked of should not take place, that you 
shut your eyes to this man’s true character. Can you believe any 
good of a man who tells you to your face that he is engaged to two 
women at once?” 

“T think I can,” said Cecilia, hardly venturing to express so dan- 
gerous an opinion above her breath. 

* And what would you think of a woman who did so?” 

“ Ah, that is so different! I cannot explain it, but you know that 
it is different.” 

“T know that you would forgive a man anything, and a woman 
nothing.” To this she submitted in silence, having probably heard 
the reproof before, and he went on to finish the letter. “ Not de- 
fending himself!” he exclaimed—‘then why does he not defend 
himself? When a man tells me that he does not, or cannot defend 
himself, I know that he is a sorry fellow, without a spark of spirit.” 

“T don’t think that of Harry. Surely that letter shows a spirit.” 

“Such a one as I should be ashamed to see in adog. No man 
should ever be in a position in which he cannot defend himself. No 
man, at any rate, should admit himself to be so placed. Wish that 
he should go on with his engagement! I do not wish it at all. I 
am sorry for Florence. She will suffer terribly. But the loss of 
such a lover as that is infinitely a lesser loss than would be the gain 
of such a husband. You had better write to Florence, and tell her 
not to come.” 

“Oh, Theodore !” 
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“That is my advice.” 

“But there is no post between this and Monday,” said Cecilia. 
temporizing. 

“Send her a message by the wires.” 

“You cannot explain this by a telegram, Theodore. Besides, 
why should she not come? Her coming can do no harm. If you 
were to tell your mother now of all this, it would prevent the pos: 
sibility of things ever being right.” 

“'Things—that is, this thing, never will be right,” said he. 

“ But let us see. She will be here on Monday, and if you think 
it best you can tell hereverything. Indeed, she must be told when 
she is here, for I could not keep it from her. I could not smile and 
talk to her about him and make her think that it is all right.” 

“Not you! I should be very sorry if you could.” 

“But I think I could make her understand that she should not 
decide upon breaking with him altogether.” 

“ And I think I could make her understand that she ought to 
do so.” 

“But you wouldn’t do that, Theodore ?” 

“T would if I thought it my duty.” 

“But at any rate, she must come, and we can talk of that to- 
morrow.” 

As to Florence’s coming, Burton had given way, beaten, ap- 

parently, by that argument about the post. On the Sunday very 
little was said about Harry Clavering. Cecilia studiously avoided 
the subject, and Burton had not so far decided on dropping Harry 
altogether as to make him anxious to express any such decision, 
After all, such dropping or not dropping must be the work of 
Florence herself. On the Monday morning Cecilia had a further 
triumph. On that day her husband was very fully engaged—having 
to meet a synod of contractors, surveyors and engineers, to discuss 
which of the remaining thoroughfares of London should not be 
knocked down by the coming railways—and he could not absent 
himself from the Adelphi. It was, therefore, arranged that Mrs, 
3urton should go to the Paddington Station to meet her sister-in- 
law. She therefore would have the first word with Florence, and 
the earliest opportunity of impressing the new-comer with her own 
ideas. “Of course, you must say something to her of this man,” 
said her husband, “ but the less you say the better. After all, she 
must be left to judge for herself.” In all matters such as this—in 
all affairs of tact, of social intercourse, and of conduct between man 
and man, or man and woman, Mr. Burton was apt to be eloquent in 
his domestic discussion, and sometimes almost severe; but the final 
arrangement of them was generally left to his wife. He enunciated 
principles of strategy—much, no doubt, to her benefit; but she 
actually fought the battles, 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 
FLORENCE BURTON’S RETURN. 


Tuovan nobody had expressed to Florence at Stratton any fear 
of Harry Clavering’s perfidy, that young lady was not altogether 
easy in her mind. Weeks and weeks had passed, and she had not 
heard from him. Her mother was manifestly uneasy, and had an- 
nounced some days before Florence’s departure, her surprise and 
annoyance in not having heard from her eldest son. When Florence 
inquired as to the subject of the expected letter, her mother put the 
question aside, saying, with a little assumed irritability, that of 
course she liked to get an answer to her letters when she took the 
trouble to write them. And when the day for Florence’s journey 
drew nigh, the old lady became more and more uneasy—showing 
plainly that she wished her daughter was not going to London. 
But Florence, as she was quite determined to go, said nothing to all 
this. Her father also was uneasy, and neither of them had for some 
days named her lover in her hearing. She knew that there was 
something wrong, and felt that it was better that she should go to 
London and learn the truth. 

No female heart was ever less prone to suspicion than the heart 
of Florence Burton. Among those with whom she had been most 
intimate nothing had occurred to teach her that men could be false, 
or women either. When she had heard from Harry Clavering the 
story of Julia Brabazon, she had, not making much accusation 
against the sinner in speech, put Julia down in the books of her 
mind as a bold, bad woman, who could forget her sex, and sell her 
beauty and her womanhood for money. There might be such a 
woman here and there, or such a man, There were murderers in 
the world—but the bulk of mankind is not made subject to mur- 
derers, Florence had never considered the possibility that she her- 
self could become liable to such a misfortune. And then, when the 
day came that she was engaged, her confidence in the man chosen 
by her was unlimited. Such love as hers rarely suspects. He with 
whom she had to do was Harry Clavering, and therefore she could 
not be deceived. Moreover, she was supported by a self-respect and 
a self-confidence which did not at first allow her to dream that a 
man who had once loved her would ever wish to leave her. It was 
to her as though a sacrament as holy as that of the church had 
passed between them, and she could not easily bring herseif to think 
that that sacrament had been as nothing to Harry Clavering. But 
nevertheless there was something wrong, and when she left her 
father’s house at Stratton, she was well aware that she must prepare 
herself for tidings that might be evil. She could bear anything, 
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she thought, without disgracing herself; but there were tidings 
which might send her back to Stratton a broken woman, fit perhaps 
to comfort the declining years of her father and mother, but fit for 
nothing else. 

Her mother watched her closely as she sat at her breakfast that 
morning, but much could not be gained by watching Florence Bur- 
ton when Florence wished to conceal her thoughts. Many messages 
were sent to Theodore, to Cecilia, and to the children, messages to 
others of the Burton clan who were in town, but not a word was 
said of Harry Clavering. The very absence of his name was enough 
to make them all wretched, but Florence bore it as the Spartan boy 
bore the fox beneath his tunic. Mrs. Burton could hardly keep her- 
self from a burst of indignation; but she had been strongly warned 
by her husband, and restrained herself till Florence was gone. “If 
he is playing her false,” said she, as soon as she was alone with her 
old husband, “he shall suffer for it, though I have to tear his fuce 
with my own fingers.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear; nonsense.” 

“It is not nonsense, Mr. Burton. A gentleman, indeed! He is 
to be allowed to be dishonest to my girl because he is a gentleman! 
I wish there was no such thing as a gentleman ;—so I do, Perhaps 
there would be more honest men then.” It was unendurable to her 
that a girl of hers should be so treated. 

Immediately on the arrival of the train at the London platform, 
Florence espied Cecilia, and in a minute was in her arms. There 
was a special tenderness in her sister-in-law’s caress, which at once 
told Florence that her fears had not been without cause. Who has 
not felt the evil tidings conveyed by the exaggerated tenderness of 
a special kiss? But while on the platform and among the porters 
she said nothing of herself. She asked after Theodore and heard 
of the railway confederacy with a show of delight. “Tle’d like to 
make a line from Hyde Park Corner to the Tower of London,” said 
Florence, with a smile. Then she asked after the children, and 
specially for the baby; but as yet she spoke no word of Harry 
Clavering. The trunk and the bag were at last found; and the two 
ladies were packed into a cab, and had started. Cecilia, when they 
were seated, got hold of Florence’s hand, and pressed it warmly. 
“Dearest,” said she, “I am so glad to have you with us once again.” 
“And now,” said Florence, speaking with a calmness that was 
almost unnatural, “tell me all the truth.” 

All the truth! What a demand it was. And yet Cecilia had 
expected that none less would be made upon her. Of course Flo- 
rence must have known that there was something wrong. Of course 
she would ask as to her lover immediately upon her arrival. “ And 
now tell me all the truth,” 
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“ Oh, Florence !” 

“The truth, then, is very bad?” said Florence, gently. “Tell 
me first of all whether you have seen him. Is he ill ?” 

“He was with us on Friday. He is not ill.” 

“Thank God for that. Has anything happened to him? Has he 
lost money ?” 

“No; I have heard nothing about money.” 

“Then he is tired of me. Tell me at once,my own one. You 
know me so well. I can bear it. Don’t treat me like a coward.” 

“No; it is not that. It is not that he is tired of you. If you 
had heard him speak of you on Friday—that you were the noblest, 
purest, dearest, best of women--” This was imprudent on her 
part ; but what loving woman could have endured to be prudent ? 

“Then what is it ?” asked Florence, almost sternly. “ Look here, 
Cecilia ; if it be anything touching himself or his own character, I 
will put up with it, in spite of anything my brother may say. 
Though he had been a murderer, if that were possible, I would not 
leave him. I never will, unless he leaves me. Where is he ?” 

“He is in town.” Mrs. Burton had not received Harry’s note, 
telling her of his journey to Clavering, before she had left home. 
Now, at this moment, it was waiting for her in Onslow Crescent. 

“And am I to see him? Cecilia, why cannot you tell me how it 
is? In such a case I should tell you—should tell you everything at 
once ; because I know that you are not acoward, Why cannot you 
do so to me?” 

“ You have heard of Lady Ongar ?” 

“Heard of her; yes. She treated Harry very badly before her 
marriage.” 

“She has come back to London, a widow.” 

“ T know she has. And Harry has gone back toher! Is that it? 
Do you mean to tell me that Harry and she are to be married ?” 

“No; I cannot say that. I hope it is not so. Indeed, I do not 


think it.” 
“ Then what have Ito fear? Does she object to his marrying me? 


What has she to do between us ?” 

“ She wishes that Harry should come back to her, and Harry has 
been unsteady. He has been with her often, and he has been very 
weak, It may be all right yet, Flo; it may indeed—if you can for- 
give his weakness.” 

Something of the truth had now come home to Florence, and she 
sat thinking of it long before she spoke again. This widow, she 
knew, was very wealthy, and Harry had loved her before he had 
come to Stratton. Harry’s first love had come back free—free to 
wed again, and able to make the fortune of the man she might love 


and marry. What had Florence to give to any man that could be 
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weighed with this? Lady Ongar was very rich. Florence had 
already heard all this from Harry—was very rich, was clever, and 
was beautiful; and moreover, she had been Harry’s first love. 
Was it reasonable that she, with her little claims, her puny at- 
tractions, should stand in Harry’s way when such a prize as that 
came across him! And as for his weakness; might it not be 
strength, rather than weakness ; the strength of an old love which 
he could not quell, now that the woman was free to take him? For 
herself—had she not known that she had only come second? As 
she thought of him with his noble bride and that bride’s great for- 
tune, and of her own insignificance, her low birth, her doubtful 
prettiness—prettiness that had ever been doubtful to herself, of her 
few advantages, she told herself that she had no right to stand upon 
her claims. “I wish I had known it sooner,” she said, in a voice so 
soft that Cecilia strained her ears to catch the words. “I wish I 
had known it sooner. I would not have come up to be in his way.” 

“But you will be in no one’s way, Flo, unless it be in hers.” 

“ And I will not be in hers,” said Florence, speaking somewhat 
louder, and raising her head in pride as she spoke. “I will be 
neither in hers nor in his. I think I will go back at once.” 

Cecilia upon this ventured to look round at her, and saw that she 
was very pale, but that her eyes were dry and her lips pressed close 
together. It had not occurred to Mrs. Burton that her sister-in-law 
would take it in this way, that she would be willing to give way, and 
at once surrender her lover to her rival. No one liked success better 
than Cecilia Burton, and to her success would consist in rescuing 
Harry from Lady Ongar and securing him for Florence. In fighting 
this battle she had’ found that she would have against her Lady 
Ongar, of course, and then her husband, and Harry himself, too, as 
she feared; and now she must reckon Florence also among her 
opponents. But she could not endure the idea of failing in such a 
cause. “Oh, Florence, I think you are so wrong,” she said. 

“ You would feel as I do, if you were in my place.” 

“ But people cannot always judge best when they feel the most. 
What you should think of is his happiness.” 

“So I do; and of his future career.” 

“Career! I hate to hear of careers. Men do not want careers, or 
should not want them. Could it be good for him to marry a woman 
who has done as she has, simply because she has made herself rich 
by her wickedness? Do you believe so much in riches yourself ?” 

“Tf he loves her best, I will not blame him,” said Florence. “ He 
knew her before he had seen me. He was quite honest and told me 


all the story. It is not his fault if he still likes her the best.” 
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RANT LAFAYETTE FERGUSTON, commonly known as 
Fate Ferguston, was a native of the mountains of north- 
western South Carolina. No doubt the name was originally Fergus- 
on, but I give it as it was laboriously written for me by his father, 
and as it was invariably pronounced by the people of his neighbor- 
hood. 

On his father’s side he sprang from that colony of Scotch High- 
landers which settled in the back country of the Carolinas before 
the Revolution, while on his mother’s side he was of French descent, 
as is vaguely indicated by the name of Lafayette. The blood of the 
Covenanters and of the Huguenots united in his veins. No wonder, 
you will say, that one who came of such races should be on the side 
of liberty in the great American struggle for the equality of man. 
But Fate Ferguston was a dark sample of a Southern Unionist. I 
tell his story, not because it is a noble one, but because it paints the 
nature of life in the southern mountains during the war, and because 
it was strongly impressed upon me by the personalities of some of 
the individuals from whom I heard it. One of the narrators was 
his father; another the girl whom he was to have married. 

The tragedy first reached my ears in the office where I presided, 
during the early part of 1866, as bureau agent and military com- 
mandant of the military district of Anderson, which then comprised 
the four westernmost civil districts (counties) of South Carolina. 
The father of Fate Ferguston, a thin, dark man of fifty-seven, with 
Roman nose, strong jaws, hollow cheeks and downcast, bloodshot 
eyes, leaned his arms upon my table and told the tale without look- 
ing at me. Opposite him sat Mary McLean, nineteen years old, a 
creature whom nature meant to be beautiful, the fairest of blondes, 
with regular features, clear, blue eyes, and the loveliest of long, 
glossy, yellow hair. But the circumstances of her life had half un- 
done her graces ; her fine teeth were stained with tobacco, her hands 
blackened, and her form warped by labor; and, moreover, there was 
a writhing of vindictiveness on her rosy lips which made them un- 
pleasant to look upon. 

“What I want to know,” concluded McClary Ferguston, “is 
whether I can get justice for my son. You're our friend. We 
havn’t fowt on your side, but we’ve wished you well, and we’ve 
helped your men through the lines. We looks to you for justice.” 

“ Yes, stranger,” said Mary McLean, fixing her eyes steadily on 
mine, and speaking in a slow, even voice, “that’s what we’ve here 
for.” 
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Suspecting that I had received only a partial narrative from these 
naturally and pardonably interested witnesses, I resolved to make 
an extended investigation before I acted in the matter of punish- 
ment. I believe that I obtained a complete history of Fate Fergus- 
ton. 

The reader has already inferred—notwithstanding the grand names 
that were combined in that of this unhappy youth—that he was no 
aristocrat. His father was a mountain farmer, the possessor of sixty 
acres of rough upland, who bad never owned a negro, and never 
worn other clothing than blue cotton jean or gray woolen homespun. 
His house was a log cabin, which had two rooms on the ground floor 
and one in the attic. As young Fate lay in this rude loft, he could 
in his waking hoars a:nuse himself with watching the stars through 
the chinks from which the stopping of clay had fallen. <A single 
horse, a plough, a rude market cart, two hoes, two rakes, and a few 
minor implements, constituted the whole farming stock and material 
of McClary Ferguston. When he needed any other mechanism, as, 
for instance, a harrow, he borrowed of his neighbors, the nearest of 
whom lived three miles distant, and hidden from him by forest. 
His journeys to Greenville Court-house and to camp meetings were 
performed in the market cart, his haggard wife mayhap sitting on 
the cross-board by his side, and a ragged child or two tumbling 
about the load of corn, or in the bottom of the vehicle if empty. 
The usual food of the family was corn cake, bacon and greens, 
potatoes and “roasting ears.” It would be safe to wager that they 
had never heard nor read of iced cream. Yet the Fergustons were 
not considered poor; they were as well to do as thousands of the 
mountaineers ; they were plain, ordinary farming people who just 
made a living. 

When the Secession struggle broke out nearly all of the inhabit- 
ants of the Alleghany Range, even in radical South Carolina, re- 
mained loyal to the Government. In the north of Greenville 
District this conservative, simple and earnest population raised three 
hundred volunteers, who took up their march for Greenville Court- 
house with the intention of whipping South Carolina back into the 
Union, and who would undoubtedly have fought a battle to that 
end, had they not been met and beguiled from their purpose by a 
popular leader in whom they trusted as one of their own political 
faith. 

“Men of Pickens and Greenville, I honor you for your devotion 
to the cause of the American Union,” thundered the superb voice 
of this fairweather patriot. “But that Union no longer exists; 
the object of your affection, alas! hasprever disappeared; it has 
vanished from its glorious place among nations; you may seek it, 
but you will not find it. Right or wrong, seven States have with- 
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drawn from it; and in our day they will not, it is to be feared, re- 
turn. With the disappearance of the Union your allegiance reverts 
to South Carolina. That faith, that loyalty, that service of labor 
and courage, which you have heretofore paid to the United States, 
is now due to South Carolina.” 

The popular eloquence, the character for private probity and the 
venerable social influence of the speaker overwhelmed his simple 
listeners. Two-thirds of this highland battalion joined the Confeder- 
ate army, and, forming the two right companies of the First South 
Carolina, fought desperately in the battle of Bull Run, losing more 
than half their number. Among those who returned to the moun- 
tains, indignant at the defection of their comrades and more bitterly 
hostile to the Secession cause than ever, were McClary and Fate 
Ferguston, the latter then a lad of fifteen. 

Now came five years of persecution. I will not repeat how the 
Union people of the Alleghanies were hunted by details, driven off 
bound to the army, shot in their forest refuges, tracked by blood- 
hounds, their houses burned, their fields laid waste. The effort to 
bring them into allegiance to the Rebel government was prosecuted 
with sanguinary though intermittent severity, and was resisted with 
a stubborness characteristic of mountaineers, and a cunning in the 
use of stratagems which reminds one of the dexterity of savages. 
More than once Fate Ferguston waded miles in a running stream 
in order to throw his pursuers off his track. Twice McClary Fer- 
guston was driven to “lie out ” for weeks in the forest, unsheltered 
and half‘starved. His horse was taken; his corn was used by the 
cavalry; his house plundered of its coarse furniture. He was a 
Unionist, a “tory;” and the order was to “break him up.” He 
avenged himself by harboring and guiding deserters from the Rebel 
army, and Northern fugitives from the Southern prison-pens. I 
have seen in his possession a blurred and greasy bit of paper, signed 
by an Ohio colonel and four other Union officers, certifying that 
they had been sheltered, fed and speeded on their way from captiv- 
ity by this impoverished and harassed loyalist. To conceal this 
dangerous document he had walked five miles to borrow an auger, 
bored a hole in one of the logs of his cabin, inserted the paper, and 
stopped up the orifice with a plug which was then used as a clothes- 
peg. The only smile which I ever saw upon his sad and stern face 
appeared there—a faint glimpse of humor—when he told me that 
a Rebel lieutenant hung his overcoat on this very peg before he pro- 
ceeded to search the cabin for proofs that its occupants had harbored 
Yankee fugitives. 

During the year 1864, Fate Ferguston, then eighteen years old, 
took up the labor of vengeance with a bolder hand, and joined 
parties of mountaineers who carried hostilities into the lowlands, 
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plundering the barns and houses of Secession farmers. These were 
not fighting expeditions; they were silent and nocturnal maraud- 
ings; every precaution was taken against discovery; the raiders 
had the air of simple burglars. Hardly a lowlander in South Caro- 
lina but believes that the mountaineers were loyal to the Union 
merely that they might have an excuse for pilfering their wealthier 
neighbors. Yet the raids were undoubtedly, at the beginning, 
nothing more than reprisals. They were the retorts of feebleness 
against power; the secret stabs of suffering at open oppression. I 
pass them over without praise or reprobation. In this connection 
they are chiefly worthy of notice as being the first evident steps of 
Fate Ferguston in the way which led to his final calamity. 

By the Autumn of 1864 it was no longer possible for a man whose 
Unionism was so notorious, and whose maraudings were so strongly 
suspected, to remain in Greenville District without incurring a daily 
peril which was too much for any but the strongest nerves. Con- 
federate skirmish lines had been pushed through the mountains, and 
no retreat was safe for twenty-four hours. Fate had shot one blood- 
hound, and had barely escaped from the party which it guided. 
Every distant bay of dog or crack of gun was to him a signal for 
watchfulness and perhaps flight. Unbearably harassed, he finally 
thought of compounding for the past by voluntarily joining the 
Rebel army. But the resolute Covenanter blood in the father’s 
veins revolted from this surrender of principle, and he begged his 
son to leave the district, run the gauntlet of the Rebel lines, and join 
the Yankees. 

“Pears like it aint the time now to back down,” said McClary 
Ferguston. ‘‘A man that holds out till his work gets to be hot, 
and then gives in for ease and comfort’s sake, is a kind o’ triflin’ 
sort 0’ man, as most. people reckon. That a’nt the way the Yankees 
is doing, accordin’ to the best accounts of em. Don’t go over, Fate. 
Stand by the Union, and when the time comes it ’Il stand by us.” 

The next we certainly know of Fate Ferguston is that he became 
a private in a loyal North Carolina regiment, which for a time 
served in East Tennessee. Whether he fought or not, whether he 
was a good or bad soldier, I cannot say. This part of his life is a 
blank to me. 

After the surrender of Johnston he came home on sick leave, 
convalescing from a severe attack of measles. At the end of his 
furlough he set out to rejoin his regiment, but fell in with a gang 
of his old marauding comrades and was seduced into some secret 
expedition. This was the last of his soldierly duty; he never re- 
turned to his colors; he was a deserter. It is probable that he was 
not fully aware of the heinousness of the offence which he thus com- 
mitted. McClary Ferguston told me the circumstance frankly and 
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unhesitatingly, with the simple explanation that “ the war was over 
and Fate didn’t feel right hearty after his sickness.” 

But we come now to a more serious, although perhaps not @ more 
intelligently chosen, error in his life, the resumption of his old ma- 
rauding raids, after the war which gave a color of justice to them 
had ceased. Within three months of his return home from the 
abortive attempt to rejoin his regiment, he had made for himself an 
evil reputation. People who thought well of his father, and who 
were inclined by a community of political opinion to judge the 
young man favorably, have described him to me as “very bad,” 
“a bad boy,” ete 

“He was the worst boy in the mountain,” said a highland girl to 
me. “ He led my brother Hayne into onlikely ways ; and Hayne is 
now in jail for it—for robbing the Gap House.” 

“ He was high when he got his ambition up,” admitted Mary Mc- 
Lean. “He was kind o’ vengeful *bout what was done in the war. 
He wanted to break up the Rebs.” 

In fact, Fate Ferguston was leader of a gang of wild lads who 
attempted to keep up the war, notwithstanding the capitulation, 
and who, in judicial truth, deserve no better name than that of ban- 
dits. The elder and worthier sort of mountain people did not ap- 
prove of this violence, but they looked on without interfering. The 
Rebel rule had been cruel, and revenge seemed like justice. It was 
not, however, this class, the class of real and conscientious Union 
men, which followed Fate in his nocturnal moss-troopings. His 
confederates were mainly fellows who called themselves loyalists, 
solely because they had “lain out ” to escape conscription, and some 
of whom had actually served in the Rebel army, although, perhaps, 
not willingly. 'The most noticeable members of the gang after Fate 
Ferguston were Newberry Barton, Pickens Rigdon, Paul Rigdon, 
Calhoun McClary, Perry Jackson, John C, Jackson and Hayne Du- 
bois. These names reek of South Carolina, and yet the men who 
bore them ignored or abhorred every idea which the State repre- 
sents. Another singular circumstance is the extreme youth of these 
desperadoes. Newberry Barton, the oldest, was twenty-five, and 
the two Jacksons were described to me as “mere slips of boys.” 

From the recollection of one who knew him well, although of a 
very different class of society, I will attempt to describe the ap- 
pearance of Fate Ferguston at this period. His complexion was 
light, though sunburnt; his eyes gray, with long, irregular lashes ; 
his hair long, dry, yellow and carelessly kept. His forehead was 
narrow ; his face long, and for his age, thin; his nose slightly bent 
by a blow received in a fight. This last circumstance, together 
with the fact that his eyes were set unusually near together, gave a 
somewhat sinister expression to his face. He was of medium stat- 
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ure, with a disproportionately long body and arms, In walking he 
leaned forward from his hips, and had a swift, lithe, yet lurking 
gait, which reminded one of a wild beast. His whole air, including 
the quick way in which he turned his head at the slightest noise, 
the sharp, furtive flash of his eyes, the springy leaps with which he 
walked, was singularly indicative of an untutored creature who had 
lived a life of activity, peril and crime. 

His usual dress consisted of homespun trousers tucked into his 
boots, a cotton shirt, no vest, and hardly ever a coat, even in Winter. 
Sometimes he wore an overcoat flung over his shoulders, dropping 
it on the floor when he entered a house, and standing forth in his 
shirt sleeves. His coat, when he had one, was a long-skirted, shét- 
waisted frock of gray homespun, adorned with the brass buttons of 
his cast-off uniform. 

It is not necessary to speak of his character further than to allude 
to the unwilling confession of Mary McLean, that he was passionate 
and vindictive, and to state that from childhood he had been daring 
to recklessness. At the age of nine he was taken to what was 
probably the only spectacle of his life—a menagerie; and his father 
boasted for long afterward that “Fate had rid the elephant, and 
struck the critter when he put up his nozzle.” To appreciate this 
piece of audacity, it must be borne in mind that elephants do not 
appear in Greenville District oftener than once in a century. 

Ordinarily, he was silent; only when drunk, talkative; then he 
rattled, boasted, threatened, challenged the bystanders to fight, 
swore like a trooper, wept causelessly. Intoxication made him 
erazy, but he very seldom was overcome by liquor; he could, to use 
his own phrase, “ destroy a pile of whiskey.” 

It is almost certain, however, that he was drunk on the occasion 
of that tragedy which first darkly pointed him out as a man danger- 
ous to life. About midnight of October 1, 1865, the Gap House was 
plundered by the Ferguston gang, and three hours afterward, Tyrrel 
McAllister, five miles distant, was murdered by some invisible hand. 
The Gap House was a wooden hotel, which had been built in a 
picturesque pass of the mountains, on the Buncombe road, for the 
entertainment of the lowlanders who in the days of planting pros- 
perity sought shelter in this healthy country from the heat and 
fevers of the cotton and rice regions. With the Emancipation 
Proclamation lowland wealth disappeared, and the hotel fell into 
immediate disuse. As it belonged to a Secessionist, and had been 
frequented by Secessionists, the Ferguston gang considered it fair 
plunder, and confiscated such of its furniture as they fancied to their 
own use. The negro who had charge of the place was likewise 
robbed, and several of the marauders got drunk on his little store 
of whiskey. Hayne Dubois, whom I fouud in jail for this night’s 
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business, told me that before Fate left the Gap House, he was in a 
state of maudlin intoxication. He babbled about the persecutions 
which he had suffered during the war, wept, according to his custom 
when drunk, and swore vengeance. Several times he threatened 
that he would be the death of McAllister. On the way home from 
the hotel he became so noisy that the rest of the party quarrelled 
with him, and left him, after vainly trying to hush his perilous 
clamor. The last seen of Fate that night, he was sitting on his 
bundle of plunder, his rifle across his knees, weeping and cursing. 

Tyrrel McAllister was a man of sixty, a wealthy farmer, influen- 
tial, vigorous in character, resolute, domineering, and hard in his 
dealings. Although 2 mountaineer, he had been a bitter Rebel, had 
pursued his Union neighbors with unrelenting hostility, informed 
against them for harboring runaways, and indicated their hiding 
places to the details. He is said to have offered a thousand dollars 
to any one who would kill Fate Ferguston. He was an honest man ; 
he believed that he and his party were right; he persecuted the 
“tories” because he considered them traitors; he held that in so 
doing he served God and South Carolina. Even to loyalists, how- 
ever, he would give food when they were houseless and starving, 
for he was generous with his simple wealth of corn and potatoes, 
and liked to play the lordly entertainer. During the war his house 
had been a fortified place, garrisoned by armed retainers, both 
whites and negroes ; but it is probable that after the peace he dis- 
missed or disarmed this body guard; this night, at all events, he 
was unprotected. Hearing an unusual noise among his dogs, he left 
his bed, took his rifle and went out. A minute later his feeble and 
rheumatic wife heard a shot, and supposed that he had fired at some 
intruder. But as he did not return, she presently tottered out in 
search of him, and found him at his gate with a bullet hole through 
his head, and his gray hair burned by the powder. 

No one knows yet who shot Tyrrel McAllister; but a wide- 
spread suspicion followed Fate Ferguson. So feeble, however, was 
law at the time, in at least this portion of South Carolina, that no 
arrests were made, and no investigation attempted. 

It strikes one as a divine, or at least as a poetic justice, that the 
known adventures of this night should be the fatal destiny of young 
Ferguston. He and Newberry Barton quarrelled over the division 
of the plunder of the Gap House. It must be understood that Fate 
never carried his ill-gotten gains home, but kept them on store in 
the house of Barton, who was the only married man of the free- 
booting fraternity. Indeed, I firmly believe that McClary Ferguston 
knew little of his son’s evil doings. 

“Fate was always larky and risky,” he admitted to me. “Mout 
be that he was up to something that warn’t right when he was out 
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o’ nights. But I can’t believe all these hard stories agin him. He 
was a good son. The two things ain’t consistable.” 

But the father was mistaken, Fate was a plunderer, if not a 
murderer; and he stored his plunder with Newberry Barton. As I 
said, the two marauders fell out; the elder angry that a man six 
years his junior should claim the lion’s share of the booty; the 
younger charging his subordinate with purloining property com- 
mitted to his charge. The actual subject of the quarrel was nothing 
more valuable than two cotton comfortables which had been brought 
from the Gap House. Fate was soon to be married to Mary 
McLean, and wished to make his bride a handsome present. 

“ What’s them on your bed for?” demanded Fate, glaring about 
Barton’s cabin. “They b’long to my pile.” 

“They don’t,” responded Barton. “You gin ’em over to me 
there and then, only you was so drunk you misremember it.” 

“T didn’t—not in no way, shape nor fashion. Tl just take them 
things and look to ’em.” 

As Barton did not consider his rifle a match for Fate’s revolver, 
he made no resistance. Fate bound up the comfortables with his 
other property, and carried it on his back to the house of widow 
McLean, the mother of his sweetheart. 

“There,” said he, “keep that for Mary. It’s to start our house- 
keeping. Ef any man comes here for it, let me know. I'll be the 
death of him.” 

Newberry Barton swore vengeance; bought, borrowed, or stole 
a revolver; awaited his time. ‘His first basinnee was to bring over 
to his party another of the gang, Pickens Rigdon, who, like himself, 
had chafed under Fate’s supremacy. About a fortnight subsequent 
to the quarrel, as McClary Ferguston approached his own house 
after a ride to mill, he heard his wife exclaim in a loud voice, 
“There’s the old man. Now we’ll see what you'll do.” 

Hastily dismounting from his mule and running through the 
yard, he met Barton and Rigdon in the doorway. Rigdon im- 
mediately pushed him backward down the steps, and Barton at the 
same moment fired one barrel of a revolver so near him as to burn 
his hat. 

“Do you mean to murder me ?” screamed Ferguston. 

“Well, mebbe,” answered Barton, who was now struggling to 
free his arm from the desperate grasp of the wife. “Anyhow, we 
mean to kill your damn scoundrel of a son. Whar’ is he?” 

Ferguston grasped a billet of wood and rose to his feet to protect 
himself. Pickens Rigdon, drunk and laughing loudly, had by this 
time seized both the hands of Mrs. Ferguston and dragged her 
away from his comrade. Barton also burst into a contemptuous 
laugh as he saw the old man’s attitude of defence. Tall, thin, lithe 
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and muscular, he would have been an overmatch for Fate himself, 
at least in sheer physical strength. He picked up a stick, knocked 
the billet out of Ferguston’s hand, struck his hat off, ran around 
him, beat him on the back, kicked the billet before him when he 
tried to regain it, and, in short, played with him as a cat does with a 
mouse. Meanwhile, Mrs. Ferguston screamed, and Pickens Rigdon 
laughed obstreperously. At last Barton, satisfied with his brutal 
si: sport, called out, 

“Come away, Rigdon. The young ’un aint here. We'll finish 
him another time.” 

Turning to Ferguston, he added, as he left the place: “ Look 
here, ole man. Tell Fate he’d better quit this deestrick. I’m 
bound to kill him first time I see him, sure’s you’re born.” 

When the son heard that evening the story of the maltreatment 
of his father and mother he rav ed so savagely against Newberry 
Barton as to alarm the old people, who, however irritated, did not 
wish to bring the affair to a tragic issue. 

“No, Fate, my boy, don’t swear and threaten that way,” said 
-f- McClary Ferguston. “It ain’t right. Let the thing drop whar it 
is. Don’t take no notice of Barton. He’s a trifling scoundrel and 
ain’t worth noticin’. I dessay he won’t give us no more trouble. 
He got up his ambition about somethin’, and had to holler it out. I 
reckon we've heerd the last. on’t.” 

“But what if he comes to kill Fate?” suggested the mother. 

“That’s so,” said the young man. “ He’s threatened my life.” 

“ Well, let’s hope it’s all talk,” responded McClary Ferguston. 
“ There’s heaps of sich talk, and nothing done most generally. Of 
course you must look out for yourself. A man has a right to de- 
fend his own life.” 

Next morning the young fellow’s demeanor was so ealm that his 
parents felt no anxiety as to what he might do. There being no 
pressing out-of-door work on hand, he remained at home during the 
day making baskets; and the only ominous circumstance noticeable 
in his conduct was that in the evening he carefully cleaned and re- 
loaded his rifle and revolver. Early the next morning he took his 
weapons and went out, remarking that he expected to bring home 
some squirrels. We know nothing more of him until we find him 
in a wood, three miles from home, sheltered behind a tree, with his 
sinister eyes fixed on Newberry Barton. 

Like the banditti of the Romagna, the members of this gang were 
farmers by day and marauders by night. Newberry Barton, who 
owned forty or fifty acres of wretched soil, had gone that mérning 
to his woodland to fell trees for his Winter fuel. As he stepped 
aside to evade the crash of a small oak, he saw Fate Ferguston 
standing behind a larger oak with levelled rifle; and almost in 
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the same instant he dropped with a bullet through his body, 
helpless, but not senseless. 

“O Fate, don’t kill me!” he begged, as the assassin approached 
him, doubtless with that lurking, stealthy leap, which was his usual 
gait. But there was no mercy in Ferguston’s heart; he must kill, 
not only for vengeance, but for safety. Leaning without a word 
over the prostrate trunk beside which his victim had fallen, he 
struck one powerful blow with his knife, and gave one eager, cruel 
stare to observe its effect. Even this stab did not kill Barton, nor 
deprive him of his presence of mind. After the first start of an- 
guish he closed his eyes and stretched himself, simulating death as 
his only chance of escape. Fate drew his knife from the wound, 
thrust it into the earth to clean it, picked up his rifle and disap- 
peared, without having once spoken during the tragedy. 

Unfortunately for him, he had left the breath of life and the 
power of speech in his victim. Barton’s wife, attracted to the spot 
by the report of the rifle, learned from the dying man the name 
of the murderer and such of the circumstances of the murder as are 
here related. 2, 

On the afternoon of that day Fate Ferguston came home, flung 
half a dozen squirrels on the floor of the cabin, cleaned and re- 
loaded his rifle, smoked his pipe in silence, and appeared in all re- 
spects as usual. 

“There was nothing out of the common in him, so fur as we could 
see,” his father assured me. “He went to bed airly, and slept right 
away. Next day he made baskets. He didn’t say much; but then 
Fate never was a talking boy; there wan’t nothing out of the com- 
mon in that; Captain, 7 never see a murderer in him. JZ don’t be- 
lieve he killed Newberry Barton. Newberry Barton had enemies 
enough—people that he’d harmed agin and agin—people that had 
sworn on his life. He was a double-faced man, and was scorned by 
both sides. He’d lain out; and he’d been a Reb.” 

On the evening of the day after the assassination Fate Ferguston, 
with his revolver strapped around his waist under his coat, went to 
a cornhusking at the house of Widow McLean, the mother of his 
betrothed. 

“That was the first time, stranger, that ever he heerd of New- 
berry Barton’s killing,” said.Mary McLean to me. “TI told him of 
it. All he said was that it was a good riddance. And, stranger, it 
was that. Newberry Barton was one of the wickedest and meanest 
Rebs in the mountains, After that he worked and joked jest like 
the others, Fate did.” 

Meantime a swift vengeance was gathering over this firm-visaged 
young murderer, Mrs. Barton, a pretty woman, but reputed of light 
character, had told the dying story of her husband to Pickens Rig- 
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don, who was suspected of being her lover, or rather one of her 
lovers. To no one else had she told it, for Rigdon had counseled 
secrecy as essential to a sure revenge, and so disorganized was 
justice in this region that the tragedy had not been followed by an 
inquest. But Rigdon himself had communicated the tale to certain 
persons in whom he had placed confidence, all of whom belonged to 
that very gang of which he was a member and Fate the leader. 
Fate was not popular with his comrades; they acknowledged his 
ability and feared his desperate audacity; but they considered him 
domineering and greedy in the division of plunder. In their eyes 
his killing of Barton was probably less important as a crime against 
society and nature than as an assumption of the power of life and 
death over his partisans. If every one was to be quietly assassinated 
who disagreed with Fate Ferguston, it was time that Fate Fergus- 
ton should be suppressed. 

The husking had lasted for about an hour, and was in the full 
rush of rustic frolic, when John C. Jackson, that “mere slip of a 
boy,” entered, and without speaking to any one, walked straight to 
where Fate sat by the side of Mary McLean. 

“The old man wants you—outside,” he said, addressing the vic- 
tim. 

“ What for?” demanded Fate, surprised that his father should 
have come so far, and half discrediting the story. 

“Dunno. Asked me to fetch you out thar.” 

Fate rose and stepped toward the door, without even taking his 
hat, observing that he would be back in a minute. 

“John Jackson, you look as white as a meal bag,” said Mary 
McLean. “ What’s the matter with you?” 

“Nothing,” muttered the boy, and, turning sharp on his heel, 
went out of the cabin, closing the door behind him. Fate Fergus- 
ton was already in the hands of the avengers of blood, half a dozen 
of whom had grasped him the moment he stumbled into the exte- 
rior darkness, one stopping his mouth and others pinioning his arms. 
He was carried quietly a hundred yards; then laid down, gagged 
and handcuffed with a rope; then set on his feet and ordered to 
march. The party were all armed, and Fate must have seen at once 
that his chance for life was slender, but he could make neither re- 
sistance nor prayer. After walking for a mile on the road, they 
struck the woods, pushed into them for another mile and came to a 
halt in a natural opening, which was lighted by the newly risen 
moon. There the captive was bound to a sapling, and the captors 
sat down to consult upon his doom. It soon appeared that there 
were two parties, one of which, headed by Pickens Rigdon, de- 
manded that he should be shot without ceremony, while Calhoun 
McClary, who was distantly related to the Fergustons, led a minor- 
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ity which urged that he should be taken to Greenville jail and sur- 
rendered for judicial trial. 

“ He ha’nt been ’lewed to speak for himself yet,” said McClary. 
“ He ha’nt had a trial, Who ever heard of shooting a man without 
letting him say a word for himself ?” 

“ He shot Newberry Barton that way,” responded Rigdon. 

“Mout be he did; mout be not. We didn’t see him do it, 
Let’s hear what he’s got to offer for himself.” 

The majority agreed to this proposition, and the gag was removed. 
The first words of Fate were, “ Boys, let me off o’ this, and you 
may come down on me for anything I’ve got.” 

“ Did you shoot Newberry Barton ?” demanded Pickens Rigdon, 

“ No,” answered Fate, without a moment’s hesitation, and without 
a tremor under the awful query. 

“That’s a lie,” said Rigdon. “Newberry ‘lowed you did, and 
dying men tell true.” 

The mingled examination and discussion proceeded for two hours 
without resulting in a decision. By this time the two young Jack- 
sons, spent with fatigue, were fast asleep where they had thrown 
themselves down. 

“ Let us all sleep on it,” proposed Calhoun McClary. “ What do 
you say, boys?” 

“ Agreed,” answered one and all, even including Fate Ferguston. 

“We didn’t ask you,” snarled Rigdon, glaring at the prisoner. 

Fate was allowed to lie down, his feet being securely fastened to 
the sapling, and each hand tied to a stake on either side of him, so 
that he was stretched in the form of a crucifix. Notwithstanding 
the constrained position, and the near -brooding of death, and the 
consciousness of horrible crime, this hardy body and reckless spirit 
were both soon wrapped in a quiet slumber, Predestined victim 
and predetermined executioners slept side by side like innocent 
children, 

Waking at daybreak, Calhoun McClary set off for the public 
road, resolved to raise a party which should see that Fate had a 
fair and legal trial. But among the persons who were roused by his 
hue and cry, there happened to be, unfortunately for the prisoner, a 
Leroy McAllister, nephew of that McAllister who had been assassi- 
nated, as it was supposed, by Fate Ferguston some months previous, 
This young man, wealthy, energetic and vindictive, gave his voice 
for immediate execution in the conclave which opened at sunrise. 
His presence put Fate on trial, so to speak, for two crimes at once. 

“He shot my uncle,” said he. “ Nary doubt of it. It couldn’t 
be tracked to any other man. Now he takes to shooting his own 
friends. Damn him! he ought to die. What’s the use of sending 
him to jail? He’s sure to die, anyway.” 
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After a heated debate, the question was put to vote, and the sen- 
tence of immediate death was passed by a large majority, in spite 
of the opposition of Calhoun McClary. 

“T quit the business here,” said the latter, “I jest leave it on 
your heads.” 

He shouldered his rifle and started for the settlements, followed 
by the seven men who had voted with him. Sixteen staid, all of 
whom had given their voices for death, but there seemed to be a 
terror upon their spirits when they came to contemplate their action 
as near at hand, and before Fate was untied from the sapling four 
more had departed, alleging various excuses of business. The 
twelve who now remained were in such a hesitating mood that they 
easily accepted the proposition of Perry Jackson to go further into 
the wood before undertaking the execution. Under the pressure of 
this dreadful doubt the march was prolonged for six weary, terrible 
miles, until they were eight miles from the public road, and all suf- 
fering with hunger. 

“By ——! how much further be you going to travel?” de- 
manded Fate, sulkily. “If you mean to kill me, get at it; and if 
you don’t, let me go.” 

At these words McAllister stopped and said, 

“Here is the place.” 

No one answered, but all halted, and Pickens Rigdon proceeded 
to tie Fate to a sapling. 

“You'll suffer for this,” growled the prisoner, though with a 
tremulous voice, “ You’re killing me onjustly. I ain’t willing to 
die this way. I won’t. Let me loose. I tell you, let me loose!” 

“ Keep still, Fate,” responded Rigdon, hoarsely. “Your time is 
come, Stand up to it like a man, if you be one.” 

“T am willing to be tried by the law,” persisted the prisoner. “If 
Pve murdered anybody, I’m willing to go before the law.” 

Then, seeing that his doom was sealed, he added, “Take out my 
pocket-book, somebody, and let father have it. I’m ready, boys. 
Fate Ferguston is ready.” 

But now, at this moment of extreme trial, four of the twelve men 
absolutely refused to take their places in line in front of the victim. 
In vain the other eight reproached, raved, cursed and even threat- 
ened ; the four, without answering many words, shouldered their 
rifles and turned back toward the settlements; they would not save, 
but neither would they kill. When they were gone, quite gone, 
out of sight and out of sound, McAllister, who had been a sergeant 
in the Rebel army, uttered the words, “Fall in.” All of the eight 
took their places, even to those two boys of fifteen and sixteen, the 
Jacksons. 

“ Aim,” said McAllister; the eight rifles dropped to a lev ats the 
captive shut his eyes and shuddered. 
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“Fire!” yelled the same voice, and Fate Ferguston sunk in his 
bonds, pierced with seven bullets. 

At the last moment Pickens Rigdon’s heart had failed him, and 
he had slily plugged the nipple of his gun, a circumstance which he 
did not reveal for months afterward. The two Jacksons, with 
that unhesitating and pitiless obedience to popular feeling which 
one often sees in boys, had not faltered in their purpose nor in their 
aim. 

A messenger was immediately despatched to inform McClary 
Ferguston where he could find his son, while two others of the 
party remained by the body to see that no harm came to it. When 
the father appeared with his market cart, driving slowly down a 
forest by-road, the two watchers receded before him unobserved, 
and returned by a circuitous route to their homes. 

It was three months after the tragedy that he came to me with 
the words, “I want justice for my son.” 

What should I decide upon as justice? In the progress of my 
investigation I obtained not only statements but opinions. 

“Don’t meddle in the matter,” advised one true and intelligent 
Union man, a neighbor of this unfortunate youth. “It was lynch 
law, but it was justice. I have not a doubt that Fate Ferguston 
deserved his death, although his executioners had no legal right to 
inflict it. And it is better, I think, for the peace of our mountains 
that in this business by-gones should be by-gones.” 

After grave consideration I forwarded to my commanding officer 
a statement of the case, closing with this sentence: “ Without 
special instructions I do not feel justified in seeking to punish the 
slayers of a soldier who was a deserter, and of a loyalist who was 
a bandit and murderer.” 

To this communication I received no answer. Judging this fact 
by the customs of “ official business,” I inferred that my action was 
approved, and that the paper had been “ filed,” or, in other words, 
committed to pigeon-hole oblivion. 

Thus ends, so far as I am aware, the case of Fate Ferguston. 


J. W. 
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“ That great and enthusiastic, although cautious observer, Sir W. Herschel, 
was the first,” says Humboldt, “to sound the depths of heaven, in order to 
determine the limits and form of the starry stratum which we inhabit.”— 
Cosmos, vol. i., p. 71. 

T was first surmised by the ancient philosopher Democritus, that 

the faintly white zone belting the heavens under the name of 
the Galaxy, or Milky Way, might be only a dense collection of stars 
too remote to be distinguished. This, the first conjecture on record 
of its starry nature, has been verified by the instruments of modern 
astronomers, and some speculations of a most remarkable kind have 
been formed in connection with it. Only to the history of these 
speculations shall we refer. Kepler revived the idea of Democri- 
tus; he conceived that the Galaxy was a vast ring of stars spanning 
the concave surface of the heavens, in the centre of which our solar 
system is situated. 

From the quotation placed at the head of these remarks it will be 
seen that the elder Herschel “ was the first to determine the limits 
and form” of the sidereal heavens, visible to the naked eye. As- 
sisted with unprecedented telescopic powers, he was able to collect 
evidence by actual sight, from which he deduced a theory of its 
form and limits; beside enabling him to point out the precise spot, 
within the visible universe, where the sun with its planetary system 
is placed. Although his ideas in relation to the limit and form of 
the Galaxy underwent a change during his observations in 1796, 
1811, 1817-18, yet, he never altered his opinion of the position of our 
sun in the stratum of stars forming the Milky Way. For at the 
close of his career he says, “ our system is placed eccentrically so as 
to be much nearer to the parts about the cross than to that diamet- 
rically opposed to it."—Phil. Trans., 1833. 

By the side of this historic review we wish to place Swedenborg’s 
“Theory of the Galaxy,” to show the place of his great work, the 
“Principia,” in the history of philosophy and science and its rela- 
tion to both, not only in the age in which he lived, but also in the 
present day. And we doubt not the reader will be equally certain 
with ourselves as to the main facts, that Swedenborg was the first 
to point out the precise spot—the actual locality and situation of 
our solar system among the stars of the visible universe. 

So truly is this the real state of the case, that, without the slight- 
est exaggeration, he may be represented as affirming, “I have 
formed a comparison of the magnetic sphere with the sidereal heav- 
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ens (chap. i., part 3), and have gauged geometrically the stratum 
of the milky path. I have examined its parts and discovered its 
construction, and have found by a geometrical calculus, the exact 
spot in that Galaxy where the sun’s system is placed.” As if, plac- 
ing his finger on that spot, he had exclaimed—“It is there! At 
the point where the main trunk of the milky stream has a consider- 
able incurvation or divergence into branches, there the sun’s system 
is placed. Seek and you will find it.”—Principia, part iii., p. 237. 

Five years subsequently Herschel is born (1738). In the year 
1789 he directs his monster telescope to the sides and surfaces of 
the Galaxy, and without knowing of Swedenborg’s previous an- 
nouncement of the sun’s position therein, conjectures the identical 
spot, seeks for evidence of its truth by a species of star gauging, 
and a few efforts reward his labor, with the most abundant confirma- 
tion of the reality of his conjecture. Certainly, never did a bold 
assertion receive a more striking confirmation. 

To whom should the honorable wreath be awarded—to the man 
who, by a series of careful observations on the elliptical and eccen- 
tric form of the planetary orbits, and by a careful deduction, ar- 
rived at by geometrical reasoning, from the facts thereby established, 
indicated the exact situation in the heavens where our solar system is 
placed, and consequently, before human eye had looked upon it, or 
mind conjectured it, had confidently predicted the exact location 
among the stars, where fifty years subsequently the eye of Herschel 
sought and found it? Or, shall it be awarded to the man who first 
made the literal but less meritorious discovery ? 

How like the recent case of Leverrier and his discovery of the 
planet Neptune! Was Leverrier who first saw it mentally, or Dr. 
Galle who afterward saw it telescopically, the real discoverer of 
this boundary planet? The whole civilized world have, without 
the slightest demur, decided in favor of the person who revealed its 
situation (for the planet’s existence was long suspected), who saw it 
by intellectual vision, before bodily eyes could even suspect where 
to look for it. There is the same essential difference between 
Leverrier’s mental discovery of Neptune, and Herschel’s visual dis- 
covery of Uranus, as there is between Swedenborg’s mental discovery 
of the situation of our sun in the Galaxy, and Herschel’s visual dis- 
covery of the same. In both Leverrier’s and Swedenborg’s cases 
the discovery is intellectual, and shows forth the triumphs and 
superiority of reason over mere sensation. 

This superiority consists not in the mere discovery, but in the 
opening out a new method of analysis for the future researches of 
the human mind. For it is clear, now that both have been so won- 
derfully confirmed, that their methods and formule have shown us 
the possibility of measuring distances and discovering planets, and 
with the utmost precision point out the exact situation and kind of 
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revolution of our own and neighboring solar systems; and to do 
this in such a manner as we can never hope with our instruments 
merely to either appreciate or detect. By a new method—which is 
itself a mark of true genius—Swedenborg was able to command the 
invisible forces whirling planetary and starry systems through their 
mysterious courses; to penetrate unseen and unmeasured spaces ; 
to watch the play of their mighty evolutions, and to predict with 
unerring certainty the structure of the material heavens, and the 
situation therein of our solar system. 

He informs us distinctly that from certain given data, which he 
expressly names as the given orbits of the planets, the inference is 
geometrically drawn as to the sitdation of our system, or of any 
system, in relation to neighboring star-systems. In page 257 he 
applies his formula, and assigns to our solar system the identical 
position among the stars of the Milky Way which, fifty years sub- 
sequently, the eye of Herschel sought out and found. This must 
now be regarded as a fact beyond dispute, 

That he has assigned the true and exact position, let the reader 
judge for himself. To present the comparison which constitutes 
the proof of this fact in the most striking manner, we will select 
only the particular words in which the fact is given as follows: 

Swedenborg in 1733.—“ Near the axis, where there is considerable 
inflection.” — Principia, vol. ii, p. 237. 

Sir W. Herschel in 1785 and 1817.—“ Not far from the place 
where some smaller stratum branches out.”— Phil. Trans., vol. 75. 

Sir J. Herschel in 1833.—* Near the point where it subdivides into 
two principal lamine.”—Astron., n. 586. 

Herschel gives the following diagram as an illustration :* 
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There is no mistaking the exact spot here indicated by each. All 
affirm the situation of our system to be at one end of the milky axis 

or stream, and near the point of divergence. So also says 

Humboldt.—* We are near this division.”— Cosmos, vol. i., p. 72. 
Dick.—“ Near the point where it diverges.” —Sid. Heavens, p. 197. 
In other words, the solar system is placed within the milky zone, 
but much nearer the southern inner edge of the ring, where the con- 
siderable inflection or divergence into two main branches takes place, 
than to the inner edge of the zone in a northern direction. This 


* For a full exposition of this diagram, see Sir W. Herschel, Phil. Trans., 
1817, part ii, p. 328; also Phil. Trans., 1785, part i, p. 257; likewise Bir J. 
Herschel, Phil. Trans., 1833, part ii, p. 476, fig. 25; also Astron., n. 586, 624. 
In the diagram, § represents our sun’s position in the galaxy of stars forming 
the Milky Way. 
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confirms the wonderful exactness of Swedenborg’s statement, “ That 
our solar vortex is not in the axis, but is near the axis, where there 
is a considerable incurvation or inflection.”—Principia, ii., 237. 

He fixes the position of our solar system by three conditions: 
1. It is not in the common axis or stream; 2. It is near the common 
axis; 3. It is near the portion of it where there is considerable di- 
vergence. All of which are wonderfully true, and now regarded as 
expressive of a most important matter of fact. Let it be observed, 
this position was assigned fifty years before the elder Herschel first 
conjectured it, and that no published record exists of its being even 
surmised before the time of the latter, except in the way pointed out 
in the introductory remarks to this article. 

This striking confirmation of Swedenborg’s formula is a hundred- 
fold more wonderful than the confirmation of Leverrier’s formula 
for the discovery of planets; as much so as the discovery of the 
situation of planets in a planetary system is to the discovery of the 
situation of suns in astarry system. Before Herschel confirmed the 
formula in the manner previously stated, there were as many reasons 
for doubting the position of our sun among the stars—assigned by 
this formula—as there are for doubting the position of all other 
stars. Bear in mind that the application of the formula by Sweden- 
borg, and the demonstration of it by Herschel, has been given—the 
strongest, the only one indeed, which can be demanded. The posi- 
tion of our solar system among the stars has been assigned, and 
observation has since declared that the sun can be seen to occupy 
the identical position. This demonstration will answer for all the 
stars. And when this is obtained, the character of their respective 
systems, the form of the planetary motions revolving around each, 
become at once as evident as those of our own system. This is 
indeed a mighty achievement of the eminently profound and colossal 
genius of Swedenborg. By the striking demonstration of his 
formula, referred to in this paper, and given as a discovery by Her- 
schel, the possibility of informing ourselves of the general character 
of the planetary motions around each star, is carried to the highest 
point in the certainty of reason. Beside this information, astronomy 
will derive some important advantages from its application; inas- 
much as it most beautifully develops the mysterious groundwork of 
those secular inequalities and cycles of incalculable length to which 
the solar system as a whole is liable. 

That the genius of Swedenborg accomplished this singular achieve- 
ment—the most extraordinary on record—there can be no reasonable 
doubt. He assigned, in 1733, the exact position of our solar system 
among the stars, full fifty years before it was even conjectured else- 
where, and five years before the elder Herschel was born. When 
will the world do justice to the memory of this departed genius ? 
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HE American in England feels for a long time like a fish out of 
water. He hears his mother tongue spoken around him, 
yet does not understand all that is said, the accent being dissimilar 
to his own, and the names of many articles used by both nations 
totally different. He wants to shop, but nobody can tell him where 
the right “store” is; for pantaloons he is brought drawers, as the 
latter are called the former in England. He asks for “ unmention- 
ables,” “ pants,” lastly “breeches,” and is highly delighted with his 
knowledge of his own tongue, which he had begun to doubt when 
they couldn’t understand him. 

The pleasure is mutual. Hurrying away, the shopkeeper soon 
returns with a pair of knee-breeches, worn only by jockeys and foot- 
men. In despair, our countryman stretches forth his “limb” (leg), 
insinuating that he wants a covering for it, and at length manages 
to obtain a pair of “ trousers.” 

In his search for suspenders he is still more bewildered, for he is 
told that he may probably get them at the “cheesemonger’s, fruit- 
erer’s or ironmonger’s, just opposyte—they themselves don’t keep 
the article.” In blank astonishment he thrusts his cane into the 
show-window, and lifting down a pair, asks with some warmth and 
indignation, 

“What do you call these things ?” 

“Oh! them’s what you mean, sir! Why we call them braces.” 

Does the American in England want a vest? He cannot buy it 
until he calls it a waistcoat, nor an undershirt unless he calls that a 
vest. 

It may not be out of place to recall, as exemplifying the difference 
of small customs in America and England, that on the preliminary 
trial of Muller in New York, two or three years ago, Matthews, the 
cabman, was asked if his head was measured for the hat which 
played so important a part in this cause célébre. “No,” he replied, 
“they don’t measure ’eds, but ’ats, in England.” 

They try on ready-made hats till one fits, and the measure of the 
head is taken from it and not often from the old hat which the 
buyer wears. 

Socks are called half hose; many Englishmen wear stockings 
and, like the ladies, garter above the knee. That soft, fuzzy muslin 
known to us as canton flannel is, in England, named “ swan’s 
down,” but swan’s down is not canton flannel. It is ludicrous to 
see a sign with “shirt tailor” on it, for tailors with us never make 
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shirts, but only coats, etc. Any shoe coming above the ankle they 
call a boot; when it reaches the calf it is a “hessian.” Shoes below 
the ankle are “high-lows,” “bluchers.” Gaiters do not mean a 
lady’s boot, but those old-fashioned leggings which were drawn over 
the leg when gentlemen wore knee-breeches and silk stockings. 
Overshoes are “ galoshes.” 

The English call a bureau a “chest of drawers,” because in olden 
times travellers to India used a species of trunk containing a set of 
drawers to hold clothing ; arrived at their journey’s end, the trunk 
made a bureau and writing-desk all in one. Though this old-fash- 
ioned piece of furniture is seldom seen now, the name is still re- 
tained ; “bureau” would suggest to the British mind an office for 
the transaction of business. 

Needing a crystal for his watch, the “ American cousin” would 
have to enquire for a “ glass; ” if, wanting a /ooking-glass, he merely 
asked for a “glass,” a tumbler would be brought him, and if this 
were what he really wanted and asked for a “tumbler,” he would 
be misunderstood to mean a street acrobat, an al fresco gymnast. 

A waiter is called a tray, and the French word ¢rait, is pro- 
nounced the same—tray—without sounding the final ¢, as we do. 
A dumb waiter is not with them a sliding closet, but a circular 
what-not, to receive plates that have been used at lunch, a repast 
from which the majority of servants are excused in a large English 
household. 

A waiter is an unfortunate Entlish “ he,” who attends in hotels, tay- 
erns, etc. The private waiter is distinguished as the “ man-servant.” 

A pitcher is always a jug; a grate is called a stove, though our 
stove is hardly known in England, nor are blowers, but their desir- 
ability is so evident that girls in England will often put a news- 
paper before the grate to make the fire burn fast, but the air soon 
sucks it into the stove at the risk of setting the chimney on fire. 
More often, however, the “maid-servant” puts a poker over the 
coals as a substitute for our blower, and leaves it there, firmly be- 
lieving that if there were not a spark of fire the magic poker would 
soon charm the coal up into a blaze. 

There are no people equal to the English in the singular talent 
for making fires which invariably go out. They put a few sticks 
of kindling-wood (they call it “fire-wood”) and a piece of paper 
under some old cinders and a few lumps of coal, and thrust in the 
poker; but as they carefully exclude the air, the fire cannot burn, in 
spite of the potency of the poker. 

England is justly celebrated for her many home comforts, but she 
is sadly deficient in the manner of heating houses. The grates are 
set so fur back into the old-fashioned fireplaces that nearly ali the 
heat goes up the wide, open chimney. In most of the London 
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dwellings the range—it hardly deserves the name—is so incommo- 
dious, and the kitchens are so dark, that on foggy days, even while 
the gas is burning, they are obliged to cook holding a bit of lighted 
paper or the end of a candle in the hand. A pleasant reflection 
while eating, that of the charred ends of paper in the food, or the 
drippings of a candle! Often too, just as the dinner is about to be 
taken off the range, a sudden slide of soot takes place, and, lodging 
in the viands, spoils them altogether. 

Dried apples they call “ Norwich pippins,” and corned beef, salt 
beef. If an American wants ice cream, he must ask for cream ice, 
A vender of fruits and vegetables is a fruiterer and green grocer. 

All English people do not misuse the letter h; no matter how 
well-informed or well-behaved an individual may be, the moment he 
misplaces an h they know that his education in early life has been 
neglected, and therefore he must be excluded from the narrow, 
charmed circle of refined society. English lower classes invariably 
misuse the h ; and so do the children of the rich in infancy, because 
the child’s nurse is from the uneducated masses and the child learns 
from its nurse; thus the offspring of the wealthy and cultivated do 
drop their h’s to a ludicrous degree until careful instruction at home 
or in school eradicates the fault. The children of the poor having 
no opportunities to acquire education, seldom or never rectify the 
error, and thus a remarkable and insuperable barrier and distinction 
is formed between the two classes. 

The most singular fact in regard to the h is, that no Englishman 
has any difficulty in aspirating it except in the right place. It is 
impossible for a cockney to say “hill” when he means a hill; but 
if he wishes to say “ill,” it is equally impossible for him to say 
anything but hill) He has no difficulty in saying “hegg” and 
“hax,” but he cannot say hammer nor home. 

The writer has often tried to make children of ignorant people 
pronounce the h in its proper place, but failed utterly; at the same 
time it came with laughable readiness where it was not only not 
needed, but served to give a wrong meaning to the word; hair, 
for instance, being inevitably ’air, and vice versa. Another pecul- 
iarity of this little letter is that, unless people are taught its exact 
place in extreme youth—no matter how carefully they may study 
in after life not to misapply it—despite all their precautions, it will 
occasionally slip out to betray their past, if not their present ig- 
norance. 

The English refuse to admit that we have invented any new 
words, with the sole exception of “humbug;” but accuse us of 
reviving almost forgotten old English or Saxon words and giving 
them a wrong definition, 

“ Skedaddle ” is claimed as a Yorkshire word, signifying to spill. 
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Granting this, we have not altogether misapplied it, for anything 
that can be spilled will run, and “skedaddle” with us, means to 
run away. 

In some instances our English cousins may be right in charging 
us with perverting the meaning of words, and sometimes making 
one serve for another, differing somewhat in signification. 

For example, we say “ ride ” for every species of locomotion in a 
vehicle; whereas, when they say “ride,” they nearly always mean 
to ride on horseback (as we express it), and “drive,” when they do 
drive or are driven; yet one may drive without riding, as a man 
may drive a team walking by its side. 

But by far the most amusing difference is that we make no dis- 
tinction between “sick” and “ill;” yet one can be ill without being 
sick (at the stomach), but not sick without being ill. 

By “fix” (that word applied to almost anything and everything 
in America), an Englishman means to fasten a thing so tightly that 
it cannot move; hence the word “ fixture.” We say rent a house 
whether we be tenant or owner; in England the person who takes 
a house, “ rents” it of the owner, who “lets” it. 

It is needless to define the difference between lawyer, barrister, 
attorney and counsellor, and between doctor and surgeon, because, 
having no such actual distinctions in our country, we require no 
words to express them. Yet the American medical practitioner 
may well be glad that, because of the difference in a name (the 
English surgeon is only “ Mister,” while a physician is “ Doctor”), 
he is not forbidden to sue for his fees, which the English doctor is. 

“To” is a little word the English refuse to end their sentences 
with ; such as “I’m going to.” In their use of prepositions the dis- 
similarity is remarkable; they say “different ¢o that,” we, “ different 
Jrom that.” An American says, “I prefer to walk,” an English- 
man “ prefers walking.” They use the present participle when we 
employ the infinitive mood. 

They invariably use “should” instead of “ would ;” they inquire, 
“should you like going?” instead of “would you like to go?” 
With Americans, “ should” implies an obligation; “ would,” merely 
will or pleasure. There is no such distinction in England, An 
American who has been educated within the last fifteen or twenty 
years, hardly knows how to spell otherwise than as Webster, but as 
his fame is not extended in England, the American who follows his 
spelling there lays himself open to the charge of ignorance. 

Those who have heard of Webster’s orthographic changes do 
not approve of them, and except as areference for new words, it is 
probable that in England the great philologer will never be looked 
upon with favor. 

Of all words which we indulge in without hesitation, the 
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word “ bug ” is the most offensive tothe British ear. Their horror 
of it is so great that although they have adopted our word “ hum- 
bug,” they drop the last syllable and tell you “ you can’t hum 
them.” 

An Englishman named Bug recently created a great deal of 
laughter by piteous lamentations over his unfortunate name, and 
through the medium of the “Times” detailed the annoyance and 
ridicule to which it subjected him. At length he was goaded into 
changing it, and selected Norfolk Howard as his future cogno- 
men, thus appropriating to himself two of the best and oldest 
names of the aristocracy. Soon after Mr. Bug became Norfolk 
Howard, something like the following conundrum went the rounds 
of society : 

“ What makes him an Norfolk Howard?” (an awful coward.) 

“ He’s afraid of a bug.” 

Instead of laughing, they should be grateful to him for giving 
them an aristocratic name for the detested insect, for, ever since his 
change of patronymic, they have called the little b. b. (not the busy 
bee), a Norfolk Howard. 

The dictionary only could enumerate the differences between Eng- 
lish and American pronunciation; but among the “slang” of the 
former some words are very expressive: for instance, “ knag,” which 
admirably depicts the peculiar temper of those who are unceasingly 
finding fault and otherwise indulging in disagreeable pettishness of 
disposition. 

No American should ever attempt to pronounce an unfamiliar 
English proper name without first inquiring how, or there will be a 
laugh at his expense ; but we have the poor satisfaction of hearing 
them make no better effort when it is question of ours. 

The late lamented President, whom we familiarly called “ Abe,” 
was more respectfully designated “ A. B. Lincoln” by them. 

They could not be expected to properly pronounce our beautiful 
Indian names, nevertheless. The writer has often seen a melan- 
choly smile flit over the anxious features of the American in Eng- 
land during our fierce contention, eager and expectant of news from 
home and the seat of war, as the newsboys cried along the streets 
of London, “ All quiet on the banks of the Pot’-omac.” 

Crus Logan, 
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—— SNUBBING, it seems, has gone out of fashion. More’s the pity. Itisa 
kind of discipline, a mode of defence, that may be abused by the rude and the 
domineering ; but so may any other prerogative of the strong. The abuse of 
anything is no sound argument against its proper use. But this trite truth 
seems to be forgotten by those who, more than any others, should remember it— 
the Houses of Congress, our other legislative bodies and our public functionaries. 
In Parliament and in the French Chambers bores are not permitted to use up the 
nation’s time and wear out the members’ patience. They cannot, of course, be 
entirely suppressed ; but they are soon taught that boring has its limits; and in 
this way the legislature and the people are protected against a great deal of 
wearisome twaddle. This custom might be introduced among us greatly to our 
benefit. We would not, indeed, be pleased to see the coughing, the shuffling of 
feet, the ironical cheering down, and the imitated cries of birds and beasts, the 
crowing, barking, hooting and howling which are so often heard in the British 
House of Commons obtain in the House of Representatives. But there are other 
modes, quite as effective and more decorous, of intimating to a speaker that he 
is wearisome and offensive, and that, in the opinion of his hearers, he had better 
straightway take his seat. Some method certainly might and should be devised 
of protection against members who talk nonsense to please their own vanity or 
who spout “spread-eagle-ism” for the benefit of Buncombe. These men are be- 
coming a burden hard to bear. Freedom of debate has reasonable limits, the 
fixing of which might be safely left to the common sense and good feeling of 
any of our deliberative assemblies ; and where it is so often checked by the arbi- 
trary application of the previous question, fears that discussion might thus be 
unjustly restricted would seem rather squeamish. If a legislative body might, 
could and should protect itself against a mere wearisome waste of its time, still 
more ought it to guard its own dignity and that of the country against the af- 
fronts of the coarse and the reckless among its own members ; and this it should 
do with rigid impartiality ; disregarding entirely the influence of the offender 
and his connection with either the majority or the minority of the assembly. 
For the moment considerations of such a kind are allowed to have weight, and 
a member is allowed to presume that because he is of the dominant party he 
may insuit the minority, or any member of the Government, or in any other way 
violate decorum. The assembly has, by reason of that very license, lost all dig- 
nity that is worth preserving. The last session of Congress was disgraced by 
incidents, either of which would furnish occasion for these remarks ; and the 
present one, short as its duration has been, provides us already with a text for 
our homily. Mr. Saulsbury among the Democrats and Mr. Thaddeus Stevens 
among the Republicans were last year the chief offenders in this respect ; and at 
the very beginning of the present session the latter member was guilty of a 
breach of decorum so petty in its nature and its motive as to be unworthy of a 
manly schoolboy, and so serious in its circumstances as to be an insult to the 
whole country. The reader will know without being told that we refer to Mr. 
Stevens’ conduct in regard to the President’s message. Just before the message 
was announced he proposed that it should be read from a newspaper “ extra” in 
which it had been surreptitiously and incorrectly printed ; and, being unable to 
carry this motion, when the Clerk of the House had about half finished reading 
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the message from the President’s manuscript, Mr. Stevens moved that as some 
citizens, freedmen and others, “our friends,” as he called them, were waiting, 
the reading of the remainder of the message should be postponed until the fol- 
lowing day. For the first of these motions Mr. Stevens would have been sternly 
called to order by a Speaker who had a fit knowledge of decorum and a proper 
view of the duties of his office. Fancy a member making such a motion as that 
with a man like Henry Clay in the chair, or one like Luther Bradish! For the 
second proposition he should have been rebuked both by the Speaker and the 
House. He was able to carry neither motion, it is true ; but each of them was in 
itself an insult, a gross insult to the House and the country, for which he should 
have been snubbed, snubbed to the quick—if, indeed, a man who could make such 
motions has such a degree of moral sensitiveness as is implied in that term. 
Mr. Stevens is opposed to the President’s policy and dislikes the President, 
Very well: so do many good men oppose the policy and dislike its author. 
Nobody is obliged to approve the one or to like the other. But the President of 
the United States has a right to official respect, altogether regardless of opin- 
ions in regard to his policy or feeling toward his person ; especially has he the 
right to look for this respect from the members of a codrdinate branch of the 
Government ; and any violation of it is an insult not only to him, but to the 
House in which it occurs, and to the nation. If Mr. Stevens has a personal 
spite against Mr. Johnson, surely he should know that therefore it becomes him 
to be the more careful in rendering the President all the honor due to his office. 
But the worst feature of this affair was the indifference of the House to Mr. Ste- 
vens’ conduct, and the concurrence with him of a very large minority. A very 
few votes more would have carried his motion. So far was the House from re- 
senting that motion as an insult. But until we are compelled to do otherwise 
by evidence which cannot be gainsayed, we positively refuse to accept this as 
proof that the members of the House of Representatives do not see and appre- 
ciate the insolence of Mr. Stevens’ conduct—do not from the mere selfish point 
of view see that they, when in the minority, may need the protection against 
such conduct which can only be given by an active sense of decency in the 
House. The truth is that, owing to the position which Mr. Stevens has as- 
sumed, those who follow his lead, or who, at least, allow him to move first and 
speak first, are unwilling—we do not like to say afraid—to offend him upon a 
matter of personal behavior. That is all. If some man of character and of rec- 
ognized good sense and good taste in his own party had boldly snubbed Mr. 
Stevens, if the Speaker had rebuked him with dignity and firmness, he would 
have received a lesson in behavior of which he stands much in need, and by 
which others, if not he, would have profited. 


—— ADMIRAL FARRAGUT, as it is generally known, is of Spanish descent ; 
but the origin of his name, which sounds to us so un-Spanish, is not known, 
perhaps, even to the doughty Admiral himself. Yet there is the best reason for 
believing that his name is of very great antiquity, and that it has an origin re- 
markably appropriate to the most distinguished person by whom it is at present 
borne. One of the Carlovingian legendary poems (which were composed in the 
middle ages to celebrate the deeds of Charlemagne and his paladins), is entitled 
“ Roland and Vernagu.” It exists among the Auchinleck Manuscripts in a copy 
which was made about the year 1300. Ellis, in his “Early English Metrical 
Romances,” says that the manuscript of this ballad of “ Roland and Vernagu” 
cannot be of later date than 1330. It tells how, when the great Emperor was at 
Pampeluna, he received a challenge from Ferragus, a general who was sent 
against him by the Sultan of Babylon, and who summoned him to single combat. 
Now Vernagu is a mere English corruption of Ferragu, which is itself only a 
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Gallicized form of Ferrus acutus, i. ¢., sharp sword. Indeed, the name of this 
heathen champion and foe of Charlemagne appears in the chronicle compiled by 
Archbishop Turpin, which was written in the age immediately succeeding Char- 
lemagne, and certainly before 1122, as Ferrus acutus, Of this even the modern 
French form would be Feraigé. In some of the old French romances the name 
is given as Farragu, and even Fernagu ; so that its identity with the Vernagu 
and the Ferragus of the Auchinleck Carlovingian ballad is unquestionable. 
No person at all accustomed to tracing the history of language can hesitate a mo- 
ment at the pedigree, Ferrus acutus, Ferragu, Farragut. Their actual identity 
is as manifest as that of Angle-land and England, or of Wessington and Washing- 
ton. The old romance tells us that— 





on a day came tiding 
Unto Charles the King, 
All of a doughty knight 
Was comen to Vasers: 
Stout he was and fierce, 
Ferragus he hight.1 
Of Babyloun the soudan 
Thither send him gan, 
With King Charles to fight. 
So hard he was to-fond2 
That no dint of brond3 
No grieved him, I plight. 
He had twenty men’s strength, 
And forty feet of length, 
Thilke* paynim had: 
And four feet in the face ” 
G-meten5 on the place 
And fifteen in brede.6 
His nose was a foot and more; 
His brow as bristles wore 
(He that saw it said) 
He looked lothliche? 
And was smart as pitch; 
Of him men might adrede! 


1Was called; 2found; 3sword; 4this; 5measured; 6breadth; 7loathsome. 


King Charles (i. e. Charlemagne) went to see this tremendous fellow, but liked 
the look of him so little that he backed out of the fight, and allowed one of his pal- 
adins, Ogier the Dane, to undertake it. Ogier took all necessary precautions, and 
with a superb horse and a lance of uncommon strength he attacked Ferragus. 
But the latter, receiving the point of his antagonist’s lance on his shield with an 
air of calm indifference, seized him with his right hand, lifted him from his horse, 
and tucking him under his arm so snugly and firmly that he could not get free, 
carried him off bodily to the Castle of Vasers. Another knight made a like at- 
tempt, with a like fate ; then two at once ; then ten; but allin vain. Finally, the 
great Roland, or Orlando, Prince of Paladins, undertook the combat, and after a 
fight which continued, with brief intervals, for two days, with varying fortunes, 
succeeded by Divine assistance and by means of his enchanted sword Durandal 
in killing Ferragus, who, like Achilles, was vulnerable only in one spot. Some 
readers may suppose that because Ferragus is represented as being a giant, he 
must needs be a fabulous person, and that because he appears on the part of the 
Soudan of Babylon, and is called a Paynim, he could not have been a Spaniard. 
There is, however, not the slightest reason for such a supposition. Few of the 
middle-age chroniclers and romance writers restrained themselves within “ the 
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modesty of nature ;” and their art was so childish, as well as so rude, that they 
endeavored to account for the superiority of their heroes by representing them as 
giants and giving them enchanted weapons. With the same puerility of pur- 
pose the Egyptian and Assyrian sculptors, in their bas-reliefs, represented vic- 
torious monarchs as ten times the size of the people they overcame, and twice that 
of their own officers. In the very romance in question Charlemagne himself is 
described as being twenty feet in height, and of proportionate strength. As the 
neroes were all giants, so were the enemies of Charlemagne all Paynims. To 
call a man a misbeliever was in those days to apply to him the most opprobrious 
of epithets, of which our word miscreant, the original meaning of which was mere 
ly misbeliever, is living witness. And in the middle ages all heathens, pagans, 
or unbelievers in the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, were reckoned 
among the followers of Mohammed, who were as a body the enemies of all Chris- 
tendom, and who, as they threatened to overrun Europe, were held in general 
abhorrence. Tuus the chroniclers came to speak of all the enemies of Christian 
kings as Paynims and Saracens. The battle of Roncesvalles, in which the rear- 
guard of Charlemagne’s army was attacked and cut off by the Basques, is repre- 
sented in the old romances as having been fought with Saracens ; and the same 
name is applied to the inhabitants of Prussia, who knew nothing of Mohammed, 
and who had never seen a Saracen. Ferragus was doubtless as real a man as 
Charlemagne himself, and, we may be sure, no nearer forty feet in height than 
the Emperor was to half that altitude. He was one of the Spaniards who resisted 
Charlemagne in his attempt to subdue the Iberian Peninsula. Ferragus, or Fer- 
aigu, as he is revealed to us in the ballad, is not unlike our own Farragut in one 
particular. He sets not much by words, and very much by fighting. During 
one of the pauses in his combat with Roland, he asks permission to take a short 
nap, which his antagonist, with the courtesy of atrue knight, accords. He falls 
instantly asleep, and begins to snore so tremendously that Roland, thinking 
that he must be very uncomfortable for lack of a pillow, takes a great stone 
which the giant had thrown at him and puts it under his head, with a most happy 
and tranquillizing effect. Ferragus on waking is touched with this extreme 
courtesy, and falls into conversation with Roland, who, after learning from him 
in an unguarded moment that he is invulnerable except in the navel, becomes se- 
riously concerned lest his new friend when he kills him should go to the devil, 
He, therefore, then and there, undertakes his conversion. But he finds him as 
tough in controversy as in combat; and the giant, after listening and disputing 
a long time, finally breaks out thus: 

Quoth Ferragus, “ Now ich wot! 

Your Christian law every grot ; 

Now we will fight 
Whether law better be, 
Soon we shall y’see 
Long ere it be night.” 

1 I know. 

They went at it again, and Roland, profiting by prayer and by the giant’s weak 
confession, smote him in the navel and put him to death. But we can fancy 
some Virginia abstractionist during a truce endeavoring to split hairs with the 
victor of New Orleansand of Mobile Bay, and after being endured as long as the 
weakness of the flesh would permit, meeting with somewhat such a downright 
check to further controversy as that which the ballad records. Admiral Farra- 
gut has raised himself above the need of ancestry, even if ancestry in this coun- 


try were of much value. As Napoleon said of himself, he is an ancestor. But it 


is interesting to know that his name means Sharp-sword, and that a man from 
whom he is descended was slain by the paladin Roland a thousand years ago. 
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——WE have received the following letter from Mr. Grant White in relation 


to Mr. Swinburne’s defence of “ Laus Veneris :” 
To the Editor of the Galaxy: 

Since the appearance of my criticism of Mr. Swinburne’s “ Poems and Ballads,” his 
pamphlet, “ Notes on Poems and Reviews,” has reached this country. In it he replies 
very sharply, often justly, but sometimes unwisely, to the critics who have attacked 
kim with so much virulence for what they regard as the immodest and blasphemous 
passages in his last volume. He could have well afforded to let their censure pass with- 
out retort ; and it was quite unnecessary for him to show that he could beat them at 
satire and vituperation. His poems tell that story. And it is to be regretted that he for- 
got that an author’s place in literature is to be determined by others, not by himself. I 
wished chiefly, however, to notice a passage in Mr. Swinburne’s pamphlet which bears 
upon a remark in my article as to the subject and the name of the poem entitled “An- 
actoria.” I expressed regret at his choice of such a subject, and some wonder at the 
name, which is simply the Greek for sovereignty. Mr. Swinburne says of this poem: 
“The key-note which I have here touched was struck long since by Sappho. We in 
England are taught, are compelled under penalties to learn, to construe, and to repeat, 
as schoolboys, the incomparable verses of that supreme poet. ... Now the ode Ezs 
‘Epopuéev av—the ‘ Ode to Anactoria’ (as it is named by tradition) —the poem which Eng- 
lish boys have to get by heart—the poem (and this is more important) which has no 
rival but the ‘Ode to Aphrodite ’—has been twice, at least, translated or ‘ traduced.’ 
- . » Feeling that although I might do it better I could not do it well, I abandoned the 
idea of translation. I tried then to write some paraphrase of the fragment which the 
Fates and the Christians have spared us.” Mr. Swinburne thus explains the choice and 
the name which I did not quite comprehend, and also not only why I did not comprehend 
them, but why they would be generally matter of surprise to educated people on this 
side of the water. It appears that in British colleges boys net only construe and read 
the fragments which remain of Sappho’s poetry, or which at least bear her name, but 
that they get them by heart. Now, here we do nothing of the sort. Ovid, Horace, Ju- 
venal, and Terence, are among the Latin poets whom we read at college, but not Catul- 
lus; Aschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Pindar, among the Greek, but not Aristoph- 
anes or Sappho. With the works of the excepted poets enly those become acquainted 
who make Latin and Greek literature a special study after leaving college, and who put 
no limits to their reading. Such, at least, is the case according to my observation and 
experience. The difference in this respect between the classical college courses of the 
two countries is doubtless due to the influence of Puritanism, traces of which still remain 
in our oldest and most cultivated communities. And in this respect, as in some others, 
Puritanism would seem to have been to us a very unmistakable benefit. The verses 
called Sappho’s may be, as Mr. Swinburne says they are, “the supreme success, the 
final achievement of the poetic art;” but as the study of them is not necessary to the 
making of a good Greek scholar, or that of the exquisitely dainty although highly 
erotic lines of Catullus to the attainment of Latinity, it is well that they have been gen- 
erally struck out of our college curriculum, and that no man need read them unless he 
chooses to do so, although they probably would do no harm to any man who after leay- 
ing college did so choose. RicHARD GRANT WHITE. 


WHeEN the “ Folk-Songs” of Dr. J. W. Palmer was first published by 
the old firm of Phillips, Sampson & Co., of Boston, in 1860, it was regarded by 
“the trade” as a most hazardous venture, as it was the first attempt on any con- 
siderable scale to prove that fine illustrated works of the gift-book class could 
be made in this country wholly independent of foreign materials or industry, 
The type, paper, ink, presswork and binding were all American ; the engravings 
were made in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, from designs by native 
artists, and in every respect the work was an illustration of American skill. The 





success of the undertaking was undoubtedly due in large measure to the personal 
attention given by its editor to the details of the issue of his book. The result 
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demonstrated that it was possible to publish in this country works which could 
be safely brought into comparison with the most elaborate of similar issues from 
foreign presses. The pecuniary success of the enterprise is shown in the fact 
that “ Folk-Songs” has just been reissued in an enlarged form, after thorough 
revision by the editor. There is constantly increasing encouragement given, in- 
deed, to the publication of works of this class, in which artistic and mechanical 
skill fitly accompany literary taste and ability. The demand in our publications 
for those qualities which are, at the most, but the accessories to literature, has 
been such as to favor the publication of works of a similar character to Dr. Palm- 
er’s admirable collection of minor poems, as well as of many which, unlike these, 
find their only claim upon attention in their choice typography. It seems to be 
increasingly the fashion to issue small editions of works in the rarest of typog- 
raphy and binding for distribution among a select circle of subscribers, at a price 
which may be considered sufficiently extravagant in these days of cheap editions. 
With one eye to business, however, these patrons of literature have a care to se- 
cure the safety of their investment by limiting the edition toa hundred copies or 
so, and printing from the type, so that no second edition can be had without the ex- 
pense of resetting. Wealthy gentlemen aspiring to become the patrons of litera- 
ture, after the pattern of the Johnsonian age, have opened their purses to assist in 
the publication of choice editions of works which, in some cases, might better have 
been left to their own unilluminated dullness. Still, these ventures have con- 
tributed to the development of literature upon its mechanical side, however un- 
important the addition to it in other respects. It has been proven that it is possible 
to emulate foreign skill in this direction, in spite of the old argument that this 
was impossible, as good printing was a question of climate—that the press-work 
could never overcome the atmospheric difficulties in its way. Our paper, too, was 
believed to be inferior to the foreign article, but late importations have shown it to 
be in no respect inferior, while a little patience and skill in the use ofthe facilities 
at hand have demonstrated that the necessary skill was at hand in all of the de- 
partments of industry pertaining to literature ; needing only to be applied with 
judgment and good taste. Our supply of skilled labor is being continually in- 
creased by the importation of foreign artisans, and there is no doubt that our 
publishers will be able to supply the utmost demands of luxury and taste in their 
department. 

Ir has been doubted whether negro attendants were known in England 
before the end of the seventeenth century. Perhaps the following passage in re- 
gard to Eve, from the “ Paradise Lost,” may settle the question : 


With goddess-like demeanor forth she went 

Not unattended ; for on her, as a queen, 

A Pomp of winning graces waited still. 
To present a strong and ever-living picture of some scene in harmony with 
the feeling of the poem in which it is embodied and of whose incidents it is the 
scene, is one of the rarest and happiest achievements in lyric poetry. Tennyson 
has done this with the happiest effect in “ Mariana at the Moated Grange,” and 
in “ Break, break, break!” in each of which the scene and the sentiment of the 
poem mutually set off and, as it were, explain each other, while, at the same time, 
the scene is in itself a creation that lives in the memory by virtue of its own 
beauty and characteristic traits, as much as the finest work of the best landscape 
painter. Weare inclined to think that Mr. Randolph, the book-selling poet, has 
done something of this kind for a scene not uncommon on our New England or 
New Jersey shore ; and which, yet we do not remember ever to have seen por- 
trayed in verse. He has done this in a poem called “ Margaret Brown,” which 
may be found in a dainty little volume of his poems just published, not by him- 
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self, but by a brother in the trade, and, as it appears, at the latter’s request. 
Margaret Brown isa poor old lone woman who lives ina forlorn old farm-house 
in the outskirts of a sea-side village ; and who yet lives happily because, though 
lacking much, she yet has virtue, faith and content. Here is the picture : 
Hard by the brock, beyond the town, 
Where stands the leafless locust tree, 
There is a cottage old and brown, 
Which rearward looks upon the town, 
But faces to the sea. 


The walks with grass are overgrown, 
And weeds fill up the garden bed; 

The moss clings to the stepping-stone, 

And from the tree the birds have flown, 
Now that the tree is dead. 


’Mid all these dreary signs without, 
And searce a sound of life within, 
The passer stops and looks about, 
As half in fear and half in doubt 
Of what may here have been. 


What if the sea roar up the beach, 

The leafless tree the sound prolong; 
Her sou! its resting place can reach, 
Still tune the common words of speech 

Into a thankful song. 


A picture more vivid, fuller of the truth which the Pre-Raphaelite school of 
painting insists upon, and yet more informed with the sentiment which the 
works of that school so frequently lack (yet sometimes have), it would be difficult 
to find. The volume in which these verses appear will be welcomed to the many 
admirers of “The Color Sergeant ” and other poems by the same author, which 
have been widely circulated in magazines and newspapers, and which are 
gathered within its covers. 
























































“*1 opey, Tristan ! ”—Page 130. 














